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HON. EDWARD ASHTON ROLLINS. 
BY J. N. McCLINTOCK. 


N a modest, yet elegant residence in the beautiful suburb of West Philadel- 
phia resides a gentleman who has honored the -highest official trusts, and 
who has retired from public life with, the esteem of-his fellow citizens,—Hon. 
E. A. Rollins. The house is in a spacious’ lot, and is;surrounded by trees and 
vines artistically arranged.: Within is a home where ‘the cultured: taste of the 
owner is everywhere apparent, from the. well-appointed. and -richly stored 
library throughout every room in the well-ordered mansion. 

An active life, in. which so-much has been accomplished, deserves an 
extended biography ; in preparing.a'short sketch of such.a’career, the leading 
facts oniy can be placed on record and the character’ outlined, leaving to the 
historian of the future the task of doing. justice to the subject. 

Epwarp AsHTon RO Luins, son of Daniel G. and Susan’ Binney Rollins, was 
born in Wakefield, New Hampshire, December 8, 1828. At the age of seven 
he was taken by his parents to Great Falls, and in that flourishing village he 
grew to manhood, receiving his early education at the excellent common 
schools of the town. He was a studious youth and gave such promise of 
future prominence that it was determined in the family councils to give him the 
advantages of a liberal education. Into these plans he heartily entered, and 
commenced to fit for college at the Rochester Academy, under the tuition of 
Harrison C. Hobart, a graduate of Dartmouth. He afterwards attended the 
Gilmanton Academy and received instruction from Rev. Charles Tenney, 
another Dartmouth graduate. In 1847, young Rollins entered the freshman 
class of Dartmouth College, and for four years thereafter attended to the routine 
of class and chapel exercises, graduating with honor in 1851. Among his 
classmates were Hon. Charles Hitchcock and D. L. Shorey, of Chicago ; Hon. 
Charles W. Willard, Governor Redfield Proctor, and Judge Jona. Ross, of Ver- 
mont ; Hon. George W. Burleigh and Hon. Joshua G.. Hall, of New Hamp- 
shire. It was considered the proper thing for young men in college to improve 
their vacations by teaching school ; accordingly Mr. Rollins followed the fashion, 
and taught for three seasons, at Rochester, at Great Falls, and at the academy 
at Elliot, on the eastern bank of the Piscataqua. - 

Immediately after graduation he entered upon the study of the law in the 
office of Hon. G. W. Brown and Hon. F. W. Brune, of Baltimore, and 
remained there one year. The second year he studied with Hon. Nathaniel 
Wells, and Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Great Falls. The third year he studied 
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with Hon. Josiah H. Hobbs, of Wakefield, and at Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in Strafford County in August, 1854. He commenced 
the practice of his profession in Great Falls. The following year he was elected 
cashier of the Somersworth Bank. In 1856 he resumed the practice of law, 
and formed a partnership with Hon. Ichabod G. Jordan. 

In the spring of 1860 Mr. Rollins was elected to the Legislature, from Somers- 
worth ; was reélected the two following years ; and was called upon to preside, 
as speaker, over the largest legislative body in America, in 1861 and 1862, 
when the nation was in the turmoil of a great civil war. 

In the fall of 1862 the Bureau of Internal Revenue was established, and in 
April, 1863, Mr. Rollins was appointed, by President Lincoln, cashier of that 
department. The following year he was appointed deputy commissioner. In 
November, 1865, he was appointed Commissioner of Internal Revenue, being the 
fourth officer appointed to the position—Hon. George S. Boutwell being the 
first; Hon. Joseph J. Lewis, the second ; and Hon. William Orton, the third. 

Mr. Rollins held this office unti] March 8, 1869, or until President Grant was 
established in the executive chair, when, completely worn out and exhausted by 
the mental strain and pressure of business, he insisted upon his resignation 
being accepted. To appreciate the difficulties under which he labored, it must 
be understood that he was at the head of a department in which there were 
about six thousand officers and employés, all dependent upon him for instruction 
in duty, and many for their continuance in office. President Johnson, unfort- 
unately, had abandoned the Republican party, and consequently antagonized 
Congress. He cdmmitted arbitrary acts which led to his impeachment and 
almost to his conviction. The tenure of office act had been passed, and under 
its provisions Mr. Rollins, although at variance with the executive, continued 
to hold his office and protect his subordinates in their positions. It may 
be here stated that the personal and friendly relations between the president 
and commissioner, in abeyance during their respective terms of office, were 
cordially renewed in after years, when each had thrown off the cares and 
responsibilities of political positions. 

Mr. Rollins only consented to hold his place because strongly urged to do 
so by the “old guard” of the Republican party. Blaine, Chandler, Washburne, 
Schenck, Colfax, Maynard, Morrill, Garfield, and many others personally 
appealed to him, by letter, for the good of the revenue, and for party purposes, 
to maintain his position. He did so for several years. All this time the trans- 
actions of the department were stupendous. The war had been brought to a 
close, and the country was in debt three thousand million dollars. The money to 
meet and reduce this indebtedness had to be obtained by the direct taxation of a 
thousand and one things manufactured and in daily use in every home in the 
land. All had to share their part of the enormous burden,—nearly one 
thousand dollars for every man, woman, and child in the land, red, black, 
or white. In this office Mr. Rollins’s great executive ability had full exercise. 
At times a million of dollars were the average daily receipts of the department. 

In the summer of 1869 Mr. Rollins removed to Philadelphia, and was 
elected Vice-President of the National Life Insurance Company of the United 
States of America. Upon the resignation of the president, Mr. Clarence H. Clark, 
in 1872, Mr. Rollins was elected to that office, and continued to hold it until, 
in 1874, the stock of the company was sold and transferred to John V. Farwell 
and others of Chicago, when he was succeeded, at his request, by Mr. George 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rollins took advantage of the leisure thus afforded him to travel in this 
country and in Europe several months with his family, making a tour through 
England, Ireland, France, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. After a long 
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rest from toil of every kind, his active mind sought a new outlet for its energies ; 
and, upon his return to Philadelphia, he conceived the idea of establishing a 
new National Bank. ‘The Centennial Exposition was about to be opened, 
and at the request of the Centennial Board of Finance the bank became its 
fiscal agent, was named the Centennial National Bank, and he was elected its 
President. This office Mr. Rollins continues to hold, to the great advantage 
of the bank. 

In addition to his presidency of the Centennial National Bank, Mr. Rollins 
is a director of a bank in the West, and of several railroad companies, where 
he has large interests. For most of his life he has been an active member of 
a Christian Church, and always a scholar or teacher in the Sunday-School. At 
the present time he is a member of the session of the Walnut Street Presby- 
terian Church, in Philadelphia,—of which Rev. S. W. Dana, D.D., is pastor,—and 
he is also a trustee of “‘The Presbyterian House,” and a manager of “ The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.” 

“ Mr. Rollins’s studies and large experience have made him cultured and 
well-informed on all subjects of current thought. A constant reader, he is also 
a careful and logical thinker. His mental judgments are never hastily formed, 
and are, therefore, almost always sound and true. His inability to take a par- 
tial or one-sided view of any question makes him a most valuable friend and 
counsellor, and, with his habits of patient research, would make him a model 
judge in any court. New Hampshire has seldom produced a man of such 
well-balanced mind and well-rounded character, or more intellectually com- 
plete or capable than Mr. Rollins. In family and social life, his patience, 
vivacity, and cheerfulness make him much beloved. No more united or hap- 
pier family than his could be found, and their social life always sparkled with 
innocent mirthfulness. It should also be said, with truthfulness, that his whole 
plan of existence is founded upon deep religious convictions, which have never 
ceased to control his private and his official and public life. With few or no 
enemies (for a man so just can really have but few or none), Mr. Rollins is 
appreciated, respected, and loved by his troops of friends.”* 

Mr. Rollins was married, September 27, 1855, to Ellen Hobbs, daughter of 
Hon. Josiah Hilton Hobbs, of Wakefield, New Hampshire. Of their chil- 
dren, Willard Ashton and Margaret Ellen died in infancy; Marion, a 
beautiful child of eleven years, died in Washington, in 1867; Lucy Ward, 
Louise McCulloch, and Philip Ashton brighten their father’s home. The only 
son, Philip Ashton Rollins, born January 20, 1869, is a studious boy, already 
preparing for college. Mrs. Rollins died May 29, 1881, and was buried in 
Great Falls. 

At our request, the following sketch of Mrs. Rollins has been prepared by 
the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, who, as her neighbor in her Philadelphia home, 
enjoyed her friendship, and had opportunities of knowing her well. 


Mrs. ELtten H. ROotwins 


was born in Wakefield, New Hampshire, Aprjl 30, 1831. She was a descend- 
ant of one of the three families which, in 1623, made the first settlement on 
the Piscataqua river, and by themselves and their descendants did so much to 
give an impress to south-eastern New Hampshire. 

From her two parents Mrs. Rollins inherited strong and opposite qualities, 
which showed themselves in her nature in a striking and admirable combina- 
tion. Sound good sense was enlivened and adorned by an active imagination ; 


* Letter to Mr. McClintock from Hon. William E. Chandler. 
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and practical wisdom held in due constraint an exuberant fancy and an incli- 
nation to dwell in the range of her own varying moods. 

Her education was furthered at the well-known female seminary of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,—then under the wise charge of Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Cowles, 
and where Mary Lyon did so much before going to South Hadley. ‘There she 
formed friendships which lasted through life ; and there her love of knowledge 
and her tastes in its pursuit received an added impulse and a life-time direction. 
While quite young she united with the Congregational Church, and her simple 
and hearty faith in her Saviour was childlike to the end. 

Among her marked characteristics were her keen sense of the beautiful ; 
her contempt for all shams ; and the strength of her likes and dislikes. Com- 
mon things had their poetic side to her, and whatever was beautiful in nature 
or art, in word or in work, or better than all in character, she was quick to see 
and sure to delight in. She had no tolerance for pretence or assumption ; nor 
could she find pleasure in that which was all on the surface. The artificial she 
could not endure ; the superficial she could not enjoy. She loved that which 
was real, and which was not all show. Her fidelity to her friends was as sincere 
as it was unswerving. One to whom she fairly gave her confidence, she would 
stand by on all occasions, and she could never forget an attachment. It was 
inevitable that her repulsions should be hardly less strong than her attractions. 
There was no half-way work in the sway of her opinions. All her impressions 
and all her convictions were positive. Yet there was no lack of kindly courtesy 
toward those whom she could not be drawn to. Her regard for the feelings of 
others forbade all show of her dislikes before those who excited them. 

As a wife and mother, Mrs. Rollins was wrapped up in her home duties and 
her home enjoyments. She lived for those whom she loved. Society, in its 
ordinary sense, had few charms for her. Yet her home circle was so widened 
as to include others than her immediate family ; and she constantly gave the 
benefit of her positive character and her refined tastes and her varied culture to 
more or less of the young people about her who sought her guidance, and who 
delighted in the inspirations of her enthusiasm. By the very characteristics, 
however, which made her so attractive to those who knew her intimately, she 
was shut off from being known and appreciated, at her best, outside of that 
limited sphere. It required the insight of sympathy to give a full understand- 
ing of her. She expressed a just estimate of herself on this point, when she 
said, in one of the closing days of her life: “I never thought very much of 
the world, as such. I have loved my friends, and have loved to have them 
love me ; but what is called the world never had any attractions to me.” 

Yet there was no selfish disregard of the welfare or the needs of others, 
outside of her immediate sphere. Her heart was quickly touched by any 
appeal of sorrow or want, and her hand was as quickly outstretched to minister 
for its relief. There are no sincerer mourners,—now that she has passed 
away,—than can be found among the many to whom she had spoken comfort 
or given help in their hour of need, and who knew her only through such 
experiences of her goodness of heart. 

To the public Mrs. Rollins was best known under the pseudonym of “ E. H. 
Arr,” as the author of two charming books in reminiscent description of the 
scenes and scenery of her early life in New Hampshire: “New England By- 
Gones,” published in 1880 ;.and “ Old Time Child-Life,” published in 1881. 
These works most admirably illustrate her keen appreciation of the poetry of 
common life, her rare insight of mind and character, and the freedom and 
the graceful flow of her-thought and diction. Although published anonymously, 
they at once commanded wide attention and unstinted praise. So competent 
and appreciative a critic as the poet Whittier said of them, unqualifiedly : 
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“New England life was never better interpreted. I am delighted with their 
pleasing style and the photographic accuracy of their descriptions and char- 
acterizations.”’ 

But these books were by no means the first literary work of Mrs. Rollins. 
So far back as the days of the ational Era,—which first brought “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” to the light,—she was a valuable contributor to the pages of 
that periodical. During the war, a series of letters from her pen, at Wash- 
ington, to the Springfield Republican, attracted much attention. On her tour 
in Europe, with her husband and family, she corresponded with the Boston 
Advertiser, in sketches of travel, which showed her rare powers of observation 
and description, and gave glimpses of her deeper nature and her higher 
culture. Of the qualities of Mrs. Rollins’s mind and heart, which could not 
but show themselves in what she wrote, as well as in what she was, “ Gail 
Hamilton,” who was one of her attached friends at Ipswich and ever after, 
says, enthusiastically: ‘I never saw a more brilliant, piquant, intellectual, 
unexpected sort of woman. When you add to this, that she was large natured 
and generous, you have a rare combination.” 

Of Mrs. Rollins, as she seemed to those who knew her best, the Hon. 
William E. Chandler, who enjoyed relations of intimacy with herself and her 
family for years, says, comprehensively :— 

“The complexities of woman’s nature, especially of one so sensitive and 
retiring as that of Mrs. Rollins, make it difficult to describe her character. It 
developed in quiet conversations with the few people whom she fancied ; in 
letters to her friends, full both of sense and sentiment ; and finally, blossomed 
into full view in her books, where it may be better read and felt than it can be 
stated in words. Intensely thoughtful, and with great command of language, 
she was capable of vigorous intellectual productions ; but with her feeble 
health, and controlling love of domesticity, she preferred to write about familiar 
subjects of common life ; and her beautiful pictures of the homes and scenes 
of New Hampshire will long attract and charm her readers. Unselfish and 
thoughtful for others, devoted to her husband and children, pure, spiritual and 
religious in her whole nature, full of intellectual aspirations, and adorned by 
womanly graces, she has left to her family and friends recollections only bright 
and beautiful, which they will never cease to cherish.” 


THE ANCESTRY OF EDWARD ASHTON ROLLINS. 


1. Susan Binney Jackson, born in 3. Sally Spring was born in Elliot, 
1805, was named for the sister of Hon. Maine, in 1773, and died m Watertown, 
Horace Binney, of Philadelphia. whose Mass., in 1825. 
mother married, 2nd, Dr. Marshail 4. Simon Jackson, born in 1760, was 


Spring, of Watertown, Mass. (brother second son of Gen. Michael Jackson, and 


of Rev. Alpheus Spring, Susan’s grand- 
father), by whom Horace. after the age 
of ten, and his sisters were reared and 
educated. She was married Feljruary 
3, 1825; lived in Portsmouth until 1827; 
in Wakefield till 1835; afterwards in 
Great Falls, where she still resides. 

2. Hon. Daniel G. Rollins was born 
in 1796, was member of the New Ilamp- 
shire legislature in 1843. 1853. and 1855; 
judge of probate for Strafford County 
‘from 1857 to 1866, when he reached the 
constitutional limit of seventy years and 
retired; was for many years presi- 
dent of the Great Falls and Conway 
Railroad Company. He died in 1875. 


captain in his father’s regiment, the 8th 
Continental. in the Revolutionary war. 
In the same regiment were his four 
brothers, and four paternal uneles. All 
endured the severe winter with the army 
in winter quarters at Valley Forge, the 
general being accompanied by his wife. 
Charles Jackson, youngest brother of 
Simon, entered the army as drummer at 
the age of twelve; he was afterwards 
United States District Attorney of 
Georgia. Simon Jackson died in 1818. 

5. Betsey Shapleigh was born in Elliot, 
Maine, in 1773; was married in August, 
1791; was a woman of rare merit. and 
died in 1854. 
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6. John Rollins was born in 1771; 
removed from what is now Rollinsford 
to Lebanon, Maine, 1792; died in 1855. 
At the burial of his wife in 1854, he was 
present with seven of their eight sons 
and their wives, and with two daughters 
and their husbands. ‘The mother’s death 
was the first in the family for nearly half 
a century. 

7. Sarah Frost, born in Elliot. Maine, 
in 1751; was married May 18, 1769, and 
died in 1815. 

8. Rev. Alpheus Spring was born in 
1739; graduated at Princeton in 1766; 
was ordained in 1769; received the de- 
gree of A. M., from Dartmouth College, 
in 1785, and was the second minister 
settled at Elliot, Me., and died in 1781. 
Of his three daughters, Mary married Dr. 
Hezekiah Packard, from whoin descended 
Profs. Alpheus and William Packard. 
Lydia married Rey. Mr. Chandler, his 
successor, of whom M. 8S. and Dr. 
Elisha Shapleigh are descendants. All 
these daughters are represented in a 
letter from Hon. Horace Binney, with 
whose step-father they spent much time, 
as women of rare social and intellectual 
qualities. 

9. Ruth Parker was born May 24, 
1731; was married January 31, 1759, and 
was buried in Newton, Mass. 

10. Gen. Michael Jackson was born in 
1734. He was a lieutenant during the 
French and Indian war. He was chosen 
captain on the day of the battle of Lex- 
ington, and received thanks from Gen. 
Warren for his services. He was major 
of Gardner’s regiment at Bunker Hill, 
where he killed a British officer in a per- 
sonal encounter, and received a bullet 
wound in the side. He was again 
wounded at Montressor’s Island in 1776. 
He was colonel of the eighth regiment 
of the Continental line. He died in 
1801, and was buried with distinguished 
military honors. His pall-bearers were 
Goy. Eustace, Col. Ward, Goy. Brooks, 
Jos. Blake, and Gen. Knox, Washing- 
ton’s first Secretary of War. Two of 
Gen. Jackson’s nephews were members 
of Congress, one from Massachusetts, 
and one from Connecticut. 

11. Elizabeth Waldron was 
1752; was married April 3, 
died in 1809. 

12. Elisha Shapleigh was born in 
1749; was a captain in the Revolutionary 
war; owned a large estate in the town of 
Shapleigh, Maine, and was there collect- 
ing rents 
heart disease in 1822. 

13. Mary Carr, the third of twelve 
children, was born in 1744, and died in 
1823. 

14. John Rollins was born April 2, 


born in 
1770, and 


when he suddenly died of 


1745; lived in what is now Rollinsford, 
in houre one mile below South Berwick, 
subsequently and long owned and ocecu- 
pied by Samuel Hale, and where his son 
Frank now lives. He was represenative 
to the general court in 1789, and died 
Januiry 23.1828. Ina private cemetery 
at the old place, John Rollins, his wife 
aml many others of the family, lie 
buried. 

15. Merey Sewall was born in 1718. 
At the time of her marriage to Mr. 
Frost, February 20, 1749. she was the 
widow ot lIfon. Joseph Harmon, of 
York. She died in 1807. The letter 
from Judge 
announcing 
Mr. Rollins. 

16. Hon. Simon Frost was born in 
1706; graduated from Harvard College 
in 1729; was Assistant Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts; was Register of 
Probate for York County, and Judge of 
Court of Common Pleas. He died in 
1766, and was buried in Elliot, Maine. 
A book from his library is in the library 
of Mr. Rollins. ; 

17. Keziah Converse. 

18. Henry Spring was bern July 19, 
1692, in Watertown, Mass., and passed 
his life there. 

19. Sarah Stevens. 

20. Ebenezer Parker was 
1702, and died April 14, 1783. 
21. Phoebe Patten was 

1733, and died in 1776. 

22. Michael Jackson was born in 
1709; was the father of eight sons and 
six daughters, and died in 1765. 

23. Mrs. Smith of Durham. 

24. Col. Richard Waldron lived in 
Dover, near Garrison Hill, where Taylor 
Page lived in 1855, and later. 

25. Elizabeth Plaisted was born in 
1731. After the death of Mr. Shapleigh, 
her first husband, she married: 1. Rev. 
Samuel Hill. 2. Colonel Richard Wal- 
dron. 3. Mr. Atkinson, and 4. Mr. 
Bartlett,—forty years having elapsed 
between her first and last marriage. 
She died in 1798. 

26. Nicholas Shapleigh was born in 
1720; lived in Elliot, and was accidently 
killed in Berwick, Maine, in 1756 

27. Mary Gerrish, born August 15, 
1719, was the mother of twelve children. 
The third child, Mary, married John Rol- 
lins. 

28. Dr. Moses Carr lived at what is 
now Rollinsford Junction; practised 
medicine sixty years; was town clerk 
for nearly forty years, and a Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas from 1776 to 
1784. He died in 1800. A book from 
his library is in the possession of Mr. 
tollins. 


Sewall to Simon Jackson, 
her death, is preserved by 


born in 


married in 
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29. Abigail Wentworth was born 
February 12, 1723, and died October 17, 
1798. ‘This was one of several matri- 
monial alliances between the Wentworth 
and the Rollins families. 

30. Hon. Ichabod Rollins, the young- 
est son of Jeremiah, was bornin 1722; 
wus amember of the Revolutionary Con- 
vention of 1775 and 1776, which resolved 
itself into an independent State govern- 
ment. During the war a_ stock of 
powder and balls kept as a reserve were 
stored in his house by vote of the town 
and the committee of safety. le was 
Judge of Probate for Strafford County 
from 1776 to 1784, and was Councillor 
in 1789. He married, 2d, Margaret, wid- 
ow of Hon. Jos. Frost, a descendant of 
Nicholas Frost. He owned slaves, and 
lived where Hon. William W. Rollins 
lived his whole life, in the town of Rol- 
linsford. He died in 1800. 

31. Lydia Storer. of Wells, Maine. 

32. Samuel Sewall 
he was an elder in a Congregational 
ehurch. His second wife was Sarah 
Bachelor; they were the parents of nine 
chidren, one of whom was Hon. David 
Sewall, the first United States District 
Judge of Maine, whose mansion is still 
standing in York, Maine. He died in 
1768. 

33. Sarah Wainwright was born July 
17. 1682, and died June 5. 1714. 

34. Hon. Charles Frost was 
April 17, 1678; was the father of ten 
children: was’ Judge of Probate for 
York County, Maine, and died Decem- 
ber 17, 1724. 

35. Ruth Marshall lived in Woburn, 
Mass.: was the mother of four daugh- 
ters and one son, Josiah. died in 
1736. Dr. Marshall Spring was named 
for the family of Ruth Marshall, and 
Marshall S. Shapleigh for Marshall 
Spring. 

36. Josiah Converse died in 1717. 
Josiah Converse, of Watertown, son of 
Josiah, and ae of Keziah, was a 
physician for fifty years. Marshall 
Spring was his student, executor, and 
successor, living in his house after his 
death. 

37. Lydia Cutting was born Septem- 
ber 1. 1666. 

38. Henry Spring was borh in 1662; 
was married in 1685; was the father 
of nine children. of whom Henry 
was the third; and died in 1749. 

39. Mercy. 

40. Samuel Parker lived in 
Massachusetts. 

11. Mary. 

12. Edward Jackson was born in 1672; 
lived in Newton, Massachusetts, and 
died in 1748. His youngest son, Jona- 


was born in 1688; 


porn 


She 


Dr. 


Newton, 


75 


than, graduated at Harvard College in 
1733, and died in Kittery, Maine, in 
1736. 

13. Mrs. Mary Horn, probably widow 
of William Horn, who lived near Heard’s 
Garrison, in Dover, and was killed there 
in 1689, was married to John Waldron, 
August 29, 1698. 

44. John Waldron was a relative of 
Major Richard Waldron, of Dover, who 
for many years was in command of the 
forces of New Hampshire, and who was 
killed by the Indians in 1689. 

5. Hannah Wheelwright was born in 
1674; was married at Wells, Maine, 
September 18, 1712, and died in 1755. 

16. Captain Elisha Plaisted was ac- 
companied from Portsmonth by a full 
escort of friends, who were present at 
his marriage. ‘The ceremony was inter- 
rupted by an attack froma large body of 
Indians, which was repulsed. After the 
marriage the settlers made an attack upon 
the Indians, when the bridegroom was 
led into an ambush, captured, and after- 
wards ransomed by the payment of 
£300. In 1714 he was representative 
from Berwick. 

47. Martha Langdon was born March 
7, 1693; was married July 7.1715. She 
wus an aunt of Gov. John Langdon. 

is. Major Nicholas Shapleigh was 
born in 1680. When his father was 
killed by the Indians, Nicholas was car- 
ried captive by them to Canada, where 
he had his fingers cut off by them. He 
was one of the founders of the church 
at Elliot. 

19. Mary Leighton, sister of Eliza- 
beth, who married Benjamin Wentworth. 
Se» No. 53, this registry. 

50. Paul Gerrish lived in Dover; was 
represenative several years, and died in 
1743. 

51. Elizabeth. 

52. John Carr was born in 1684. He 
had three children, of whom the oldest 
was Moses. 

53. Elizabeth Leighton, sister of Mary 
and daughter of John and Oner (Lang- 
don) Leighton. See No. 49. - 

54. Benjamin Wentworth was born 
in 1691, and lived in Rollinsford, near 
(luamphegan bridge. He died while a 
member of the legislature, in 1724-25. 

55. Elizabeth Ham was bornin Dover, 
January 29, 1681. 

56. Jeremiah Rollins lived in Rollins- 
ford. where family of Hon. William W. 
Rollins, lineal descendants. now live. 
‘The homestead has been in the family 
for one hundred and fifty years. He 
was one of the petitioners for the incor- 
poration of tlie parish of Somersworth, 
in 1729; was a slave holder, died in 1768, 
and was burried on the farm. 
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57. Samuel Storer, an ‘active and 
enterprising man,” lived and died in 
Wells, Maine. 

58. Hannah Fessenden 
1649, in Canterbury, England. From 
her brother descended Hon. William 
Pitt Fessenden, of Maine. She died in 
1723. 

59. John Sewall was born in 1654, in 
Badesley, England. He and his brother 
Samuel, afterwards Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. and other small chil- 
dren, embarked with their mother in 
the Prudent Mary, for America in 1661. 
Died in 1699. 

60. Simon Wainwright removed from 
Ipswich to Haverhill, Mass., prior to 
1689, and was killed by the Indians in 
1708. . 

61. Mary Bowles died in 1704. 

62. Major Charles Frost was born in 
1631, and lived in Kittery, Maine. He 
Was a prominent man; for many years 
was deputy from Maine to the general 
court; was a member of Danforth’s 
council; was four times of the council 
of Maine, and was major commandant 
of the Yorkshire regiment of Maine. 
He and his wife and servant. on their 
way from church, were killed by the 
Indians, July 4. 1697. For ancestry see 
No. 113. 

63. Marshall of Woburn, Mass. 

64. Sarah was born in England in 
1625, and died in 1685. 

65. Richard Cutting was born in 1623; 
came from England in the Elizabeth in 
1634 (in company with six other pioneers, 
whose blood is united in Hon. E. A. 
Rollins); was one of the original pro- 
prietors of Watertown, Mass., and died 
in 1695. 

66. Mehitable Bartlett was born in 
July, 1640, and was married January 16, 
1657. 

67. Henry Spring was born in England 
in 1628, and was brought to America in 
1834. He was the father of two sons 
and three daughters. 

68. Sarah Homans of Dedham, Mass. 

69. Samuel Parker of Dedham Mass. 

70. Sarah Baker was married Febru- 
ary 19, 1671, and died in 1726. 

71. Sebas Jackson was born in 1642, 
at sea it is conjectured, as he was named 
Seaborn by his parents. He lived in 
Newton, Mass., on the premises after- 
ward held by his descendants for over 
two centuries, and died in 1696. 

72. Mary Snell of Portsmouth, N. H. 

73. Hon. John Wheelwright was town 
clerk of Wells for forty years; wasa 
councillor, ajudge of Court of Common 
Pleas, a slave holder, a colonel of the 
military forces, and actively engaged in 
the Indian wars. 


was born in 


74. Mary Pickering was born in 1668, 
and was married in 1682. 
75. Hon. John Plaisted. born in 1659, 
was 2 member of the New Hampshire 
Assembly from 1693 to 1727; speaker in 
1696. 1717, and 1727. He was a member 
of the royal council from 1702 to 1716; 
judge of superior court from 1699 to 


‘1719, and chief justice in 1716. 


76. Mary Hubbard was married Nov- 
ember 17, 1686. 

77. Tobias Langdon. born in 
lived in Portsmouth. He was the 
of John Langdon, and the 


1664, 
father 
grandfather 


He died in 


of Goy. John Langdon. 
1725 


» 
‘ 
‘ 


De 

8. Sarah. 

9%. John Shapleigh, born in 1640, was 
one of the leading men of Kittery, 
Maine, where he was killed by the In- 
dians, near the Congregational church. 
April 29, 1706. 

80. Oner Langdon, sister of 
Langdon (77), was married 
1686. 

81. John Leighton, born in 1661, lived 
in Elliot; was Sheriff of York County. 
Maine, for several years, from 1717, and 
died in 1724. 

82. Mary Sears. 

83. James Carr was born in 1650; was 
married November 4. 1687; was the 
father of eight children, and lived in 
Newbury. He owned the ferry across 
the Merrimack, the value of which was 
destroyed, by grant of Sir Edward 
Andros, to another party. 

84. Elizabeth. (Knight ? 

85. Ezekiel Wentworth was born in 
1651, and lived in what is now Salmon 
Falls village. He was a member of the 
legislature when he died, in 1711. 

86. Mary Heard was born in Dover, 
January 26, 1649. 

87. John Ham of Dover. 

88. Mary ‘Tibbets lived across 
river from Ichabod Rollins, 
Neck. 

89. Ichabod Rollins, born before 1640, 
was taxed at Newington, then Dover, in 
1665, and was killed by the Indians 
May 22, 1707. 

90. Benjamin Storer of Wells, Maine, 
was killed by the Indians April 13, 1677. 

91. Jane Dummer was born in 1627; 
was married March 25, 1646, and died 
January 13, 1701. 

92. Rev. Henry Sewall was born in 
1614, and came to Ipswich in 1634, to 
Newbury in 1635. He was urged to 
settle in Bostaqn, by Rev. John Cotton, 
but preferred Newbury. He returned 
to England in 1646, and preached till 
1659; opposed by the English hierarchy, 
he returned to Newbury, and died in 
Rowley. on the north side of the Merri. 


lobias 
June 13, 


the 
at Dover 
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Ist Gieneration, 
Being parents of E. A. Rollins 


” Hon. Daniel G. Rollins 


1 Susan Binney Jackson 


4 Simon. 


Sally Spring 


hn Rollins 


Elisha Shapleigh 


Elizabeth Waldron 
Gen. M. Jackson 


Ruth Parker 


Rev. A 


Spring 


Sarah Frost 


> Michael 


Jeremiah R 


Hon. Ichal 


Abigail Went 


Dr. Moses Carr 


Marv Gerr 


Nicholas 8 


Hauw’h Wheelwr 


( Richard Waldron John Waldron 


Mrs. Smith 
Edward Jacks 


\ y 
, Tur 


Samuel Parker 
I 


Henry Spring 


Henr 


Keziah Con 


Charles Frost 


Hon. Simon Frost 


Saruh Wainwright 


2 Samuel Sewall 


31 Lydia Storer 


f Durha +43 Mrs. Mary Hort 


i 


6th. 


Ichabod Rollins 
Mary Tibbets 
John Ham 


> Ma Heard 


John Lei 
(mer Lar 


John Shapleigh 


Ezekiel Went 
Elizabeth (K1 


James Cart 


Mary Sears 


Sarah 
Pobias Langdon 


76 Mary Hubbard. 


Hon. John Pla 


isted 


Marv Pickering 


Hon. J. WI 


> Marvy 


Sarah Baker. 
Samuel Parker 
Sarah Homans. 


Henry Spring 


} Mehitable Bartlett 


M 


John Sewall 


Richard Cutting 


Sar al 


Mr. Marshal! 


Maj. Chas. Frost 
Mary 


sjowles 
Simon Wainwright 
1 


Hannah Fessenden. 
Samuel Storer 


worth. 


7th. 


“4 James Rollins 
Hannah. 

» Jeremy Tibbets. 
Mary. 
William Ham. 

' John Heard. 
Elizabeth Hull. 

Elder John Wentworth. } 

FE. Kerney, or Knight 


» George Carr. 


Wm. Leighton. 
Catherine Frost. 
Alexander Shapleigh. 
Tobias Langdon. 
Elizabeth Sherburn 
Capt. Roger Plaisted. 
Hon. John Pickering. 
Mary Stanyan. 

>} Hon. Samuel Wheelwright 
Esther Honchin. 
Edward Jackson. 
Frances. 


rhomas Baker. 


Mr. Homans. 
John Spring. 
Elinor 

Thomas Bartlett. 
Hannah. 


J. Bowles. 

Mary Howell. 
Francis Wainwright. 
Phillis. 

Rev. Henry Sewall. 


91 Jane Dummer. 
©) Benj. Storer 


—142 Rev. Joseph Hull. 
141 Wm. Wentworth. 


‘140 Susanna Carter. 


37 Henry Sherburn. 


26 Stephen Dummer. 
25 Alice Archer. 


Henry Tibbets. 


\ 152 C. Wentworth. 
/ 151 C. Marbury. 
—150 Edward Carter. 


Nicholas Frost. 


Alex’r Shapleigh. 


> mm 438 \ 149 A. Gibbons. 
Rebecca Gibbons. =| 148 Elizabeth. 

5 John Pickering. 
Anthony Stanvan. 
Rev. J. Wheelwright. —147 R. Wheelwright. 
Mary Storre. 
Jeremy Honchin. 


Christopher Jackson- 


Morgan Howell. 


\ 146 Henry Sewall. 
/ 145 M. Grazbrook. 


—144 R. Dummer. 


Henry Sewall. 
Alice Hunt. 











HON. EDWARD ASHTON 


mack, May 16, 1700. 
half the time of the one hundred and 
eighty years of Colonial and 
history of Massachusetts, a descendant 
of Rev. Henry Sewall has been on the 
supreme bench. ‘Three of 


For more than 


State 


his descend- 


ants have at different times been its chief 


justice. 

93. Phillis. 

4. Francis Wainwright came from 
Chelmsford, England, to Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1635. In tighting the 
Pequod Indians, in 1637, he killed two 
with the butt of his gun. He was an 
enterprising and successt..' man. He 
died suddenly in Salem, in 1692. 

05. Mary Howell. 

06. Joseph Bowles, of Wells, Main 

97. Hannah, died in July. 1676. 

98. Thomas Bartlett. born in 1594, 
igrated from Ipswich, England. in 
Klizabeth, in 1634. and 
original proprietors of Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

9. Elinor, born in 

100. John Spring, born in 15s 
Ipswich, England. on the Eli 
April 10, 1654; and was on 
original proprietors of Watertoy 

101. Homans, of Dedham, Mass. 

Baker, of Roxbury, 


el- 


| 
Was on t the 


1588, died in 


Frances. 

104. Edward Jackson was born in 1602, 
settled in Newton in 1644, and took the 
freeman’s oath in 1645. His brother 
John settled there in 1639. He 
slave-holder; a representative sey 
years; bought the Mayhew farm. 
hundred Gov. 
cluding what is now Newtonville. He 
died in 1681, and was buried in the 
cemetery at Newton. He bequeathed 
four hundred acres of land to Harvard 
College. Forty-four of his descendants 
were in the Revolutionary War. 

105. Esther Honchin. 

106. Hon. Samuel Wheelwright lived 
and died in Wells. He was judge of 
probate and representative, and 
nent in church and State aifairs. 
in 1700, and was buried in Wells, 
his grave is suitably marked. 

107. Mary Stanyan had eight chi 
one of whom was Mary. 

108. Hon. John Pickering was born in 
Portsmouth; was member of Assembly 
from 1697 to 1709; speaker 1697, 
1699, 1704, to 1709. He was an able 
and influential lawyer, and won distine- 
tion in the great case of Allen cs. Wal- 
dron, involving the title of New Hamp- 
shire. 

109. Roger Plaisted was born in Eng- 
land, and became quite prominent in the 
affairs of the colony. He was killed by 


ol five 


acres, of Bradstreet. in- 


L608, 
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the Indians, October 16, 1675, and was 
buried near South Berwick, where his 
grave is historically marked. Gov. 
Piaisted of Maine, and Gov. Goodwin 
of New Hampshire, are among his 
descendants. 

L110. Elizabeth Sherburn was born in 
England. in 1638, and died in Ports- 
mouth. Elizabeth's brother Henry had 
a daughter Sarah, who married Wood- 
bury Langdon, brother of Gov. John 
Langdon; Sarahb’s daughter married 
Gov. Eustace of Massachusetts. 

lll. Tobias Langdon was born in 
England, and died in Portsmouth in 
i664. A marble monument has been 
erected on the homestead farm to com- 
him and his decendants. 
This farin of five hundred has 
been in the possession of the family for 
wo hundred and thirty years. 

112. Alexander Shapleigh was born 
in Devonshire. England, in 1606. It is 
vhether he was ever in Amer- 
ica. His death ovcured about the time 
of the birth of his son John, who was 
brought to America by his grandfather 
Alexander. 

113. Catharine Frost, a sister of Major 
Charles Frost. was born in 1632, and 
died in 1715. See No. 62. 

li4. William Leighton. There is a 
tradition, that crossing from England 
his ship was wrecked, that he was res- 
cued to hittery, Maine. 


memorate 


acres 


uncertain 


— rlit 
yrougziit 


1ece 
L666. 


tna 
He died in 

115. George Carr was born in England, 
He was in Ipswich in 1633, in Newbury 
in 1638. In 1641 he maintained the 
ferry at Salisbury. December 29, 1649, 
he gave one quarter of a vessel to Wil- 
liam Hilton, formerly of Dover, and an 
aun Mrs. E. A. Rollins, ** for 
James my Indian. 

116. Elizabeth (iNerney or Knight 
She survived her husband William, and 
was administratrix of his estate, 

117. Elder William Wentworth was 
born in England, probably in the neigh- 
worhood of Alvord or Bilsby. He was 
baptized March 15, 1615. He was a 
uephew of Anne Hutchinson, and a par- 
ishioner of Rev. John Wheelwright, 
Vicar of Bilsby. He was a member of 
the Exeter combination in 1639; in Wells 
from 1642 to 1649, and afterwards in 
Rollinsford, living near Garrison Hill, 
on land which still continues in the 
family. He was a ruling elder in the 
Congregational church, and received a 
salary for preaching at Exeter when 
nearly eighty years of age. He was the 
ancestor of the colonial governors of 
the same name. 

118. Elizabeth Hull. Mather’s Mag. 
nalia and Pike’s Diary narrate her won- 


estor of 
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derful escape from Indian massacre in 
1689, when Major Waldron was killed. 
She died November 30, 1706. 

119. John Heard of Dover, in 1648, 
of Heard’s Garrison, near Garrison Hill, 
died January 17, 1687. (N. E. Hist. 
Gen. Reg., April, 1851.) 

120. William Ham, born in England, 
was of Exeter in 1641. (N. E. H.G. 
R. 1872.) 

121. Mary. 

122, Jeremy Tibbets was born in Eng- 
land in 1631; lived at Dover Point, 
directly across the river from Ichabod 
Rollins and his father James. He was 
constable in 1663. 

123. Hannah outlived her husband, 
and received property by his will. 

124. James Rollins, born in England 
about 1605, came to Ipswich in 1632, 
and was at Dover in 1634. The hun- 
dred acre farm on which he settled is still 
in possession of the family. He owned 
slaves. He was reprimanded by the 
governor for harboring Quakers. More 
than twenty-five of his descendants 
were under arms in the Revolutionary 
war, and over fifty in the war of the 
Rebellion—all on the right side.* ‘The 
family name of Rollins, sometimes spell- 
ed Rawlins, is common in England. 
There are many monuments and memo- 
rial tablets in Warwickshire, and else- 
where, and one in the church at Stratford 
on Avon. 

125. Alice Archer was born in Eng- 
land. 

126. Stephen Dummer was born in 
England, and was one of the early set- 
tlers of Newbury, Mass. Because he 
was there, his nephew, Henry Sewall, 
preferred Newbury to Boston for his 
new home. 

127. Alice Hunt of England. 

128. Henry Sewall was born in 1576, 
and lived in Coventry, England. From 
dislike of the English hierarchy he sent 
his son to America, in 1634, and soon 
followed him. He afterwards returned 
to England and lived in Warwick. 

129. Morgan Howell of Kennebunk, 
Maine, was of a committee, in 1660, to 
adjust line between Wells and Cape 
Porpoise. 

130. Christopher Jackson of London, 
England, lived with his family in the 
parish of White Chapel and was buried 
there, or in the parish of Stepney, De- 
cember 5, 1633. 

131. Jeremy Honchin of Boston. 

132. Mary Storre, of England, landed 
in Boston with her husband May 26, 
1636. Was admitted with him to **'The 
First Church,” June 12. 





* See Rollins Genealogy by John R. Rollins. 


133. Rev. John Wheelwright, born in 
Lincolnshire, England, in 1509, was a 
classmate, at Cambridge University, of 
Oliver Cromwell, where a friendship was 
formed which lasted through life. He 
was Vicar of Bilsby from 1623 to 1632. 
Being one of the low church ministry, 
he was silenced by Archbishop Laud, 
and came to Boston in 1636. ‘There he 
preached a fast-day sermon that year, 
and gave great offence by stating that 
‘**ministers and magistrates walked in 
such a way of salvation as was no better 
than a covenant of works,” and was 
accordingly banished from the colony. 
In 1639 he was of the Exeter combina- 
tion; afterwards settled in Wells, Maine. 
Later he preached in Salisbury, Mass., 
where he died in 1679, the oldest New 
England clergyman. He was a remark- 
able man. 

134. Anthony Stanyan was of Hamp- 
ton, New Hampshire. 

135. John Pickering was born in Eng- 
land, and came to Portsmouth, from 
Massachusetts, in 1636. He became rich 
and influential. To him alone was en- 
trusted the settlement of the boundary 
line between Portsmouth and Hampton. 
He died in 1669. 

136. Rebecca Gibbons, only daughter 
of Ambrose Gibbons, was married No- 
vember 13, 1637, and died June 3, 1667. 

137. Henry Sherburne, born in Eng- 
land in 1612, settled in Portsmouth in 
1631. He was warden of ** The Church 
of England Chapel,” in 1640, which was 
broken up by the Bay Colony Puri- 
tans. His descendants have been prom- 
inent in New Hampshire history. He 
died in 1681. 

138. Alexander Shapleigh, born in 
1585, was a merchant and shipowner of 
Devonshire, England. As agent of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges he came to America 
as early as 1630, and lived and died in 
Elliot, Maine. His death occurred about 
1650. Some of the land he owned still 
remains in the family. His daughter 
Catherine, married his supercargo True- 
worgy (?); her daughter Elizabeth, 
married Capt. John Gilman of Exeter, 
an ancestor of Goy. Gilman. 

139. Nicholas Frost, born in Tiverton, 
England, about 1589, came to the Pis- 
cataqua river in 1635, and settled in 
Elliot, Maine, at the head of Sturgeon 
Creek, on the south side of Frost’s Hill, 
where, at bis death in 1663, he was bur- 
ried. His grave is still to be seen on 
land which has always remained in the 
family. He was constable in 1640-41, 
and selectman in 1652. Through his son 
Charles (62) he was an ancestor of Mrs. 
D. G. Rollins, and through his daughter 
Catharine (113), of her husband. 





THE MASTE 


140. married 
England. 
married 


Susanna Carter, first 
Uther Flemming of Alford, 
After his death, in 1614, she 
Wentworth. 

141. William Wentworth was baptized 
in the city of Lincoln, England. June 8, 
1584. The first child of William and 
Susanna was William, the emigrant (see 
Wentworth Genealogy). 

142. Rev. Joseph Hull, long in Massa- 
chusetts and the Isles of Shoals, died in 
the latter place, November 19, 1665. 

143. Henry ‘Tibbets from England, 
was an early settler of Dover. 

144. Richard Dummer of Bishop Stoke. 
England, was born in 1544. 

145. Margaret Grazbrook was born in 
1556. 

146. Henry Sewall, born in 144, was 
mayor of Coventry in 1606. He was a 
linen draper of large wealth. N. E. 
H. G. Reg., Vol. 1. 

147. Robert Wheelwright 
Salsby, England, and was 
America. 

148. Elizabeth Gibbons died in 
ica, May 14, 1655. 


in 
in 


lived 
never 


Amer- 


The accompanying chart represents 
Rollins. 
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149. Ambrose Gibbons came from 
Plymouth, England, in barque Warwick, 
in 1630. and settled in Portsmouth in 
July, 1631. He was a merchant at San- 
der’s Point (Salmon Falls), in 1632. 
He was agent for John Mason, Assist- 
ant Governor in 1640, and died in Dur- 
ham in July, 1656. 

150. Edward Carter of Well, England, 
a small village two miles from Alford. 

151. Catharine Marbury, youngest 
daughter of William Marbury of Girsby, 
England, and Agnes, daughter of John 
Lenton. Catharine was married August 
19, 1583; she was an aunt of Anne 
Hutchinson, celebrated in Boston his- 
tory. 

152. Christopher Wentworth, born in 
1556, was a lineal descendant in the 
ninteenth generation from Reginald 
Weutworth, *Rynold de Wynter- 
wade, “of the Domesday Book, 1085, of 
William the Conqueror. It was a Saxon 
family.* 





*For valuable information about the Went- 
worth family, see “* Wentworth Genealogy,” by 
Hon. John Wentworth, LL. D. 


the ancestry of Hon. Edward Ashton 


THE MASTER'S APRON. 


7 BY BRO. 


Written as a sentiment at a public banquet 
Festival of St John the Evangelist, A. L. 


>SAU) 


‘There's mony a badge that’s unco braw, 
Wi ribbon, lace or tape on; 
Let Kings and Princes wear them a’, 
Gi’e me the Master’s Apron! 
The honest Craftsman’‘s apron, 
‘The jolly Free Mason's apron. 
Bide he at hame or roam afar. 
Before its touch fa’s bolt and bar, 
The gates of Fortune fly ajar. 
“Gin he but wears the apron! 


HENRY 


O. KENT. 


of North Star and visiting Lodges, at Lancaster, on the 


For wealth and honor, pride and power. 
Are crumbling stanes to base on, 
Fraternity suld rule the hour, 
Amang all worthy Masons, 
All Free Accepted Masons, 
All Ancient Crafted Masons. 
Then Brithers let a halesome sang, 
Arise your friendly ranks alang, 
Gudewives and Buairnies blithely sing 
To the ancient badge wi’ the apron string, 
That is worn by the MASTER MASON. 
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STARK PLACE, DUNBARTON. 





BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


UNBARTON, originally Stark’s town, but now bearing the name of the old 

Scottish town and the royal castle on the Clyde, is atriangular township in 
central New Hampshire, lyingin the southern part of Merrimack County and bor- 
dering upon Hillsborough County, distant about nine miles south from Concord, 
and about the same distance north from Manchester. The borough has an 
area of twenty-one thousand acres, of which nearly seventeen thousand acres 
is improved land. Hilly but not mountainous, with salubrious air, good water, 
and a soil of the best quality, Dunbarton is one of the best agricultural towns 
in the county, and its people are noted for their wealthy and prosperous condi- 
tion. Perhaps the latter fact is attributable as much to the thrifty Scotch de- 
scent of the inhabitants, as to the advantages of air and soil. Much of the 
prosperity and activity of a people are due to ancestry, to that heritage of race 
and blood which always tell. The Scotch-Irish element, which largely predomi- 
nates among the Dunbarton yeomany, has produced some of the best and 
greatest men of our nation. Warren, Knox, and Sullivan had this blood in 
their veins, blood that had more than one drop of the sangre aszu/ in it, derived 
from ancient Irish chiefs and Scottish kings of medieval times. The same 
blood lighted the eyes and stirred the pulses of Whipple, Thornton, and Mont- 
gomery. This blood mingled proudly in the veins of many of the settlers of 
Dunbarton, and stirred the mighty soul of her noblest pioneer, who, among 
Pages, Rogers, Putneys, Fosters, and Stinsons, rose towering above them 
like a colossus, and wrote his name in marble that shall endure forever,—John 
Stark. 

According to the statement of the able and accurate historian of his family, 
vide Memoir of John Stark, page ninety-four, the Starks originated in Germany. 
When Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the widow of Charles the Bold, sent 
over to England a body of German troops under Gen. Martin Smart, to Sup- 
port the claim of Perkin Warbeck to the crown of England, in the reign of 
Henry VII, the Starks, so tradition reports, for the first time put feet on English 
soil. Warbeck and all his supporters were defeated on tlie plain of Stoke, by 
Henry’s general, the Earl of Lincoln, and the fugitives sought refuge in Scot- 
land. In the northern kingdom, the Starks soon rose toeminence. The book 
of heraldy contains a legend that one of the name saved the life of a Stuart, 
James V, King of Scotland, by slaying a wild bull which attacked his majesty 
while hunting. ‘The following, copied from the book, gives the arms and motto 
of the family :— 

** STARK—SCOTLAND AND AMERICA ; 
A bull’s head erased, ar, 
(distilling blood, p. p. r.) 
Fortiorum fortia facta.” 


Whether the tradition is true or not, it was left for the Starks to achieve their 
proudest laurels not under royalty in the old countries, but in the new western 
land of freedom. Archibald Stark was one of that band of heroes who braved 
a king’s tyranny at the ever famous siege of Londonderry. In 1720, he em- 
barked with a small company of adventurers for the new world. Settling first 
at Londonderry, and subsequently at Derryfield, N. H., our adventurer gradu- 
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ally acquired wealth and substance. He was one of the early proprietors of 
Dunbarton, and owned many hundred acres in that town. By his wife Eleanor 
Nichols, whom he married prior to his departure for America, he was .the 
father of four sons. He died at Derryfield, now Manchester, June, 1758, at 
the age of sixty-one years. 

His second son, John, was pioneer, hunter, ranger, general, and stamped his 
name indelibly in the annals of American patriotism. Few heroes of any age 
have performed braver deeds than John Stark performed for his country’s 
weal. His name blazes across half a century of heroism, in letters of fire 
Among our Revolutionary wort! ) 





's, he stands forth like some grim, rugged, iron- 


handed paladin. Even his faults were heroic. In his character he combined 
the qualities of a Regulus, a Quincteus Fabius, a Godfrey, and a Bayard. Like 
Homer’s men, he seemed to dwarf his predecessors in his grandeur, his hero- 


ism, and his hardihood. He was brave as Ceeiir de Lion: he was frank even 








to bluntness ; he was eccentric, but only to differ from those less able than he 
was ; he was stern, but the kindest of friends ;: | 







he was cautious, but when he 
acted it was with the whirlwind’s rush ; above all, he was an incorruptible patriot 
and an honest man. ‘There is not a single spot on his name. As a hero, the 
early annals of our country are full of his exploits. As a general, the glorious 
victory at Bennington attests his genius and emblazons his name. Brave, grand 
old soul, he rests now in the beautiful valley of the Metrimack, and few there 
be who deserve a nobler grave. 

In 1758, in Aagust of that year, while at home on furlough, John Stark 
married Elizabeth Page, daughter of his father’s old friend, Captain Caleb Page, 
one of the principal proprietors of Dunbarton, whose name still clings to a 
rural neighborhood in that township, viz.: Page’s Corner. After Quebec had 
surrendered and the war was concluded, Stark directed much of his attention 
to the settlement of the new township. He and his brother William, and Capt. 
Page, owned two thirds of the borough, and though Stark retained his residence 
at Derryfield, he built a mill on his lands, and from his military services and 
respectable standing, was a person of influence and consideration among the 
population. In subsequent years the larger part of his property in this town 
fell into the hands of his eldest son, Major Caleb Stark. 

Caleb Stark was born at Dunbarton, December 3, 1759, while his father was 
still absent with the army. His mother at the time made her home under the 
roof of her father, the wealthy magnate of the region. To this grandson, who 
had been born under his roof and who bore his christian name, Capt. Page ever 
bore the strongest affection. He adopted him, and under his indulgent care 
the youth remained until the harrassing 2nd exciting days of the Revolution. In 
the division of his large estate, Capt. Page, at the close of his life, did not for- 
get the child of his adoption ; he was assigned an equal portion with his own 
children. 

Though under sixteen years of age, Caleb Stark was present at the battle of 
3unker’s Hill, standing side by side with some of the veteran rangers of the old 
French war, near the rail fence that extended from the redoubt to the beach of 
Mystic river. In orderto be at the scene of conflict, he had left home secretly, 
mounted on his own horse, and armed only with a musket. He reach Medford 
the very night before the battle, and at once | 
quarters. When the veteran saw the youthful 


yroceeded to his father’s head- 

warrior, his first greeting was: 
“Well, son, what are you here for? You should have remained at home.” 
Answered young Stark: ‘I can handle a musket, and have come to try my 
fortune as a volunteer”’ “Very well,” replied the Colonel, and then turning to 
Capt. George Reade, he continued: “Take him to your quarters ; to-morrow 
may be a busy day. After that we will see what can be done with him.” 
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Young Stark withstood the baptism of fire on the dreadful following day 
without harm. One man was killed by his side, but he fought on, handling his 
musket with skill and execution in his country’s cause. Just before the battle, 
as the British troops were marching up the hill, Col. Stark determinedly stepped 
out in front of his regiment, some forty yards, and thrust a stick into the ground ; 
then returning to his line he said: “There, don’t a man fire till the red coats 
come up to that stick ; if he does, I will knock him down.” Of course none 
dared to disobey the bluff old ranger, and not a man fired till the British reached 
the stick and Stark gave the word “fire.” The New Hampshire troops occu- 
pied the most dangerous position on the field, and probably did most of the 
fighting. If the other parts of the lines had been defended with equal bravery, it 
is not too much to assume that the entire British force would have been driven 
down the hill or completely annihilated. In front of that brush fence behind 
which Stark and his men stood, there was literally a harvest field of death. 
When retreat was inevitable, the New Hampshire troops retired from the field 
with the order of veteran troops. 

Caleb Stark remained with his father during the rest of the campaign. Their 
head-quarters were at the famous Royall house, and the ladies of tie family, 
graceful and high-toned Tory beauties, proved themselves charming hostesses. 
So young Stark not only acquired the military discipline of the cadet, but, in 
the society of the educated and noble royalists, fell under the most favorable 
influences in the formation of his habits and manners. He grew in grace and 
in knowledge. 

In the fall of 1776, he received his first commission as ensign in Capt. 
Reade’s company. He accompanied Gen. Sullivan to Canada the next May, 
where that officer rendered important service in checking the advance of Sir 
Guy Carleton, and covering the retreat of Arnold’s forces from their ill fated 
attack on Quebec. In July, Abiel Chandler, the adjutant of the First N. H. 
Regiment, died of small pox. Ensign Stark was at once appointed to the 
vacancy, with the rank of lieutenant. He was then not seventeen years of age, 
but was already distinguished for his energy and promptness, and for his pro- 
ficiency in the details of military duty. 

Adjutant Stark was at Ticonderoga with his regiment, then commanded by 
Col. Joseph Cilley, in the summer of 1777. As Burgoyne’s forces came sweep- 
ing downward, the American army retreated before them. Not long after the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga, Gen. Gates took the command of the northern 
department, over the head of Gen. Schuyler. Speedily succeeded the battle of 
Bennington, won by Gen. Stark mainly with New Hampshire troops. Young 
Stark was at Gates’ head-quarters, with a message from Col. Cilley, when the 
intelligence of that brilliant victory was received by express. An aid-de-camp 
told Gates that a son of Gen. Stark was awaiting an interview with him. “Is 
that so?” said Gates, *‘call him in.” The adjutant was introduced, and the 
general said: “I am glad to see you, my boy. Your father has opened the way 
for us nobly. In less than two months we shall capture Burgoyne’s army. 
Don’t you wish to see your father?” 

“If my regimental duties would permit, I should be glad to visit him,” an- 
swered Stark. 

“In that case I will find an officer to perform your duties, and you may go 
with the party I shall despatch to Bennington, and convey a message from me 
to your father. I want the artillery he has taken for the brush I soon expect to 
have with Burgoyne.” 

Young Stark at once started with the party, and reaching Bennington in 
safety had the pleasure of congratulating his father personally on his glorious 
achievement. After a few days absence, he rejoined his regiment, which was 
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the first to come into action on the rgth of September. He was wounded in 
the left arm, October 7th, in a sharp engagement. ‘The wound was not a severe 
one, and did not prevent him from accompanying his father, after Burgoyne’s 
surrender, on a visit to Gen. Gates’s head-quarters, where he was introduced in 
turn to all the British officers of rank, who were assembled there as the guests 
of the American general-in-chief of the northern army. Adjutant Stark after- 
wards said that Burgoyne was, in personal appearance, one of the best propor- 
tioned and handsomest men he had ever seen. ‘The British general was at this 
time nearly fifty-five years of age. He had considerable skill as a tactician, 
was personally brave, and his abilities and acquirements were of a high order. 
He stood six feet in height, and had a lofty carriage. Stark was five feet nine 
inches, Gates five féet ten. Gen. Arnold was the only American of note whose 
presence was as majestic as that of the haughty Briton. It may not be gener- 
ally known that Burgoyne was an author of no little ability. He wrote several 
plays and poems, which were collected and published in two volumes after his 
death. His comedy, “The Heiress,” is still occasionally performed on the 
boards. At Saratoga, Burgoyne held a long conversation with Gen. Stark, apart 
from the other company, on the subject of the French War, of which the former 
then stated that he intended to write a history. But he never wrote it. He 
regained all his honors after he returned to England, and died in London in 
1792. He left a natural son who was prominent in English history.* 

After the capitulation of Burgoyne, John Stark received from Congress the 
commission which had long been due him, that of brigadier-general ; Caleb 
Stark now became his father’s a/d-de-camp. During the years 1778, 1779, 1780, 
and 1781, Gen. Stark was commander-in-chief of the northern department, and 
his son remained with him, discl 





‘ging the duties of azd-de-camp, brigade ma- 
jor, and adjutant-general. All the general’s official correspondence passed 
through his hands. He served his father at the battle of Springfield, in Rhode 
Island, in 1780, and several times was sent on important missions to Washing 
ton. Though only about twenty-two years of age when the war closed, Major 
Stark had earned the reputation of a brave and accomplished officer. At the 
conclusion of peace he immediately left the service. 

Gen. Stark ever retained his residence at Manchester, but Caleb, owner of 
vast estates by inheritance in Dunbarton, relics of the Stark and Page patrimo- 
nies, became a citizen of that town. In 1754, in a very pleasant spot, in the 
midst of his estate, and facing the broad highway leading from Dunbarton to 
Weare, he began the erection of a mansion worthy of the style of the great 
landholder that he was. It was finished the next year. In 1787, Major Stark 
was elected town treasurer of Dunbarton, and the same year he was married. 
The bride of his choice was Miss Sarah McKinstry, daughter of Dr. William 
McKinstry, formerly of Taunton, Mass. She was a beautiful, cultivated wom- 
an, and was twenty years of age when she became the proud and happy mis- 
tress of Stark Place. 

A portrait of the noble lady on the walls of the mansion, shows her to have 
been of the blonde type of beauty. The splendid coils of her hair are lustrous, 
like gold. The complexion is very pure and fair, the lips sweet and handsome, 
and the dark hazel eyes look out from the frame with the charm and dignity of 
a Saint Cecilia. Her costume is singularly appropriate and becoming. Azure 
silk, with great puffs of lace around the white arms and queenly throat, is a 
fitting covering for that lovely form. The waist girdled under the arm pits, and 
the long wristed mits stamps the date 1815-20. 


*Gen. Burgoyne has been commonly represented as a natural son of Lord Bingley, but in Burke's 
Peerage he is mentioned as the son of Sir John Burgoyne, of Sutton Park, Bedfordshire. 
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Major Stark looks down upon us beside his wife, dead yet living. A person 
rather above the middle height, of a slight but muscular frame, with the short 
waistcoat, the high collar, and the close, narrow shoulders of the gentlemen’s 
costume of 1830. The carriage of the head is noble, and the strong features, 
the deep-set keen blue eyes, the prominent forehead, speak of high courage, 
large intelligence, perseverance, and cool self-possession. He much resembled 
his father in person and appearance. A person went to obtain the likeness of 
Gen. Stark immediately after his decease. Major Stark was present, and the 
artist, in completing his work, frequently looked from the face of the dead to 
the living resemblance. By those who remember both, this portrait of Major 
Stark, by Prof. S. F. B. Morse, is said to resemble the general more than any of 
his own portraits extant. 

Such were the appearance of the master and mistress of Stark place. Let 
us now glance at the mansion which they inhabited, and around which so many 
memories linger. The May breezes are blowing blandly down from the hills, 
the maples are tossing their branches laden with the tender springing green 
leaves of a renewed life, and the sunshine shines warmly upon the highway, and 
the green fields and the forests just bloom with beauty as we drive up before 
the door. It had been a delightful ride along the spring roadsides that balmy 
morning. What company we had had !—frogs croaking contentedly in the pools 
of the marsh, cat birds and orioles singing from the hedges, and thrushes pour- 
ing forth sweet melody from the highest limbs of majestic elms. From many 
a barnyard arose the shrill clarion of chanticleer. All around, in the forest, on 
the hillsides, from the meadow, came the sounds, the sweet, glad sounds of 
springtime. Our eyes had seen many a lovely thing. The cowslip lifted its 
golden chalice in the meadow. Fringing the highway was the delicate bloom 
of the violet and the snowy saxafrage. In cottage gardens anemones and 
crocuses were budding in yellow and purple glory, while on the hillsides, skirt- 
ing the fences, and girdling great farm buildings, were apple and pear orchards 
that were in luxuriant bloom. 

Other sights and scenes had flitted before us. We had passed through 
country villages, hushed almost to Sabbath quietness in the beauty of that spring 
morning. We had looked upon groups of boisterous, romping school children. 
In the back doorway of one farm house had stood the farmer’s wife working 
butter, sleeves rolled to her elbow, and a jaunty white cap over her head. In 
another, sat the sun-browned, toil-hardened son of labor, smoking. Ah! how 
fragrant was the odor of that clay pipe. No cigar, not even your boasted 
Havana, can rival its aroma. Two pretty girls, with breeze-tossed curls, digging 
dandelions, looked up smiling as we passed. Hills, streams, and valleys varied the 
landscape continually. But the mountain,—grim, towering, historic Kearsarge,—- 
ever looked at us like a sentinel. Look where we would, there it stood ever 
visible. Escape its ken we could not any more than Bunyan’s Christian could 
the threatening, overhanging cliff of Mount Sinai. Only the mountain was not 
terrible, it seem to nod to us kindly, to watch us with friencly guise. The sight 
of its bald, benevolent head, gave us cheer. Our home seemed not so distant, 
so long as that gray peak was in view. 

3ut we are at our journey’s end at last. We catch a glance of dormer win- 
dows shining through the trees, of tall chimneys upward rising ; they mark the 
place that we seek. Surrounded by its outhouses, its barns, its mills, and an 
elegant little Gothic chapel locally denominated “the Church of St. John’s in 
the wilderness,” and which was built by the munificence of one of the family, 
the Stark mansion rears its tall, antique front amid the shade of its ancestral 
trees, a not unworthy imitation of an English manor house. We know the 
place at once, its air is unmistakable. ‘These are all the signs that attest its 


royalty. 
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It is pleasant to happen upon an old estate which retains so much of colonial 
flavor as the Stark place. The mansion itself embodies more of the idea of 
the country house of a provincial magnate, than the scanty horizon and limited 
areas of several of our old acquaintances can supply. An air of aristocratic 
ease, of old-time grandeur, of picturesque repose, pervades the place. The 
house is of wood, two stories and a half high, with twelve dormer windows, a 
gambrel roof, and a large two-story ell attached. It has all the distinctive 
marks of a now obsolete style of architecture. Like most of the buildings 
constructed at that time, it is very substantial. The massive doors, the stair- - 
cases, and spacious apartments form a striking contrast with the same class of 
buildings of modern times. ‘Tall elms bend their heads in continual obeisance 
to the mansion around which they stand like so many aged servitors about 
their master. 

rhe mansion fronts the north., Between it and the highway is a yard sur- 
rounded by a painted iron fence. We open the gate, and walk up the path to 
the wide portal. ‘The door swings open and we enter the hall, which extends 
through the middle of the house. It is twelve feet wide and forty long. Deer’s 
intlers, specimens of taxidermy, and sporting weapons hang upon and adorn the 
walls. ‘The first door upon the right Opens into the family parlor. We enter. 

he room is twenty-two by eighteen feet. The woodwork is plain, being 
destitute of the elaborate enrichment seen in many of the houses of the period. 
By the windows are deep embrasures with cushioned seats, inviting repose. 
lhe room is furnished with the antique furniture of another generation. Every- 
thing is old-fashioned, but it is rich, comfortable, and durable. Nearly every 
object recalls a reminiscence. ‘The gorgeous carpet was laid under the direc- 
tion of stately Sarah McKinstry, fifty years ago. Valuable paintings hang on the 
wall, among them family portraits done by Stuart, Prof. Morse, Harding, and 
Ingham, leading artists of two generations ago. A portrait of Gen. Stark, by 
Miss Hannah Crowninshield, shows the hero in all the glory of his continental 
uniform, at a time when he was about eighty. His white hair covered his head. 
The likeness is said to be not a good one. The forehead is too narrow, and 
there is too mich length to the head and face. A better and a truer picture is 
one by Gilbert Stuart, of a voung lady about twenty-four years old. The face 
is one of rare loveliness. The portrait is that of the present owner of the estate, 
Miss Charlotte Stark. 

Opening from the parlor is a room some sixteen by a dozen feet, with three 
sides lined with book-shelves, which are filled with elegant bindings. Here are 
books of two generations. Some of the volumes are rare. Scientific and 
ks lead, next in order history, and there is a large assortment of 
books on general topics. ‘There are about two thousand volumes in all. The 
library contains other things besides books. Here are pictures, and relics, and 
articles of virtu to please the curious, a regular bric-a-brac collection. On the 
table is a fan once the property of Lady Pepperell. The cane presented to 
Gen. Stark when he was a major, for his valiant conduct in the defence of Fort 
William Henry, stands in a corner. It is made from the bone of a whale, and 
is headed with ivory. A bronze statuette of Napoteon I, stands on the mantel- 
piece. It was brought from France, as a gift from LaFayette, to Major Stark. 
These, with some Revolutionary mementos of the General and Major, are a few 
of the many curious things which abound in this almost inexhaustible mine. 

There are nine rooms on the ground floor. ‘The sitting-room and the dining- 
room are large, commodious apartments. The latter looks out toward the east 
through three windows. The view is thoroughly charming. In the second 
story there are ten rooms, and three in the attic. In the ell part is the kitchen, 
scullery, and sleeping rooms for the house servants. 

2 
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The location of the mansion is fine. It is situated in the midst of a charm- 
ing country, near the centre of a valuable estate of seven hundred acres. A 
large garden is in the rear. Several cottages are on the place, inhabited by the 
laborers and their families. The barns are new, and have all the modern im- 
provements. 

A quarter of a mile from the house is the church of St. John’s, a miniature 
edifice of Gothic style. Here the people of the neighborhood congregate on 
Sundays. The service is Episcopalian. The church has an organ. The roof 
is groined, and the windows are of stained glass. Sitting in the chancel, with 
the solemn, dim light about you, it is easy to evoke from the past the company 
of fair, stately women and gallant gentlemen, who from the old mansion have 
wended their way to this house of worship. Noble company have congregated 
there, the proud, the learned, the gifted ; graceful feet have tripped up the aisles ; 
and fair faces bent reverently as the white robed rector knelt at the throne of 
grace. But we wander. 

The owner of this mansion was one of the wealthiest men of his day in New 
Hampshire. He was rich in lands, and merchandise, and ships, and mills. 
An English gentleman would have been content to live in ease and affluence on 
such a goodly heritage. But Stark was no Englishman. He was a live and 
enterprising Yankee. He took good care of his farm, but he also directed 
much of his attention to mercantile pursuits. He owned stores at Haverhill, 
Mass., and mills at Pembroke, N. H. He was for a time interested in naviga- 
tion, and owned several vessels in the English and East India trade. For 
several years he was an importing merchant at Boston. He made several visits 
to England, and fora time resided in the West Indies. The war of 1812 put 
an end to his commercial enterprises, and he then devoted his attention to 
manufacturing. His cotton mills at Pembroke yielded him vast profits He 
was State Senator several terms from his district, from 1815 to 1825. In the 
latter year he entertained the Marquis de LaFayette and his suite at his home 
in Pembroke, when the illustrious guest of the nation made his tour in New 
Hampshire. At the ceremony of the laying of the corner stone of the Bunker 
Hill monument, Major Stark was the youngest surviving actor in that battle who 
made an appearance. 

In 1830, having disposed of his interest in the cotton manufactory, Major 
Stark went to Ohio to prosecute the claims of the family to lands granted to 
Gen. Stark for military services. In this he was successful, after a tedious litiga- 
tion. He was intending to return to New Hampshire after recovering this 
valuable estate, but this was prevented by his sudden death. His death was 
probably hastened by his energy and activity, exercised at an advanced age in 
life. He had attended court at New Philadelphia, on the 16th of August; the 
17th was an intensely hot day, and he rode a hard travelling horse from Dover 
to his residence, twenty-three miles, in three hours. The following week he was 
attacked by a disease in the head and suspension of his faculties. He rapidly 
grew worse, and on the 26th of August, 1838, he died, in Oxford, Ohio. — His 
age was seventy-eight years and nine months. His remains were carried to 
Dunbarton for burial. 

Major Stark had the widest acquaintance with characters of note, probably, 
of any man of his time in New Hampshire. He was on terms of intimacy 
with most of the officers of the Revolution, and those of the War of 1812, and 
was personally acquainted with all the Presidents, from Washington to Harrison, 
inclusive. Atthe ceremony of Gen. Jackson’s first inauguration as President of 
the United States, he was one of the twelve Revolutionary veterans who stood 
by the side of the Chief Magistrate. The Major had the reputation of being 
one of the best military critics in the nation, and during the war of 1812 he 
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was often consulted by the leading officers. Had he devoted himself more to 
the public, it is hard to conceive what offices might not have been conferred 
upon him. But he was not an office seeker, and more ambitious men secured 
the honors. 

By his wife Sarah, Major Stark was the father of eleven children, five sons 
and six daughters. His eldest son, Caleb, inherited the mansion at Dunbarton, 
and the surrounding estate. He was a writer of repute, being the author of a 
valuable memoir of his father and grandfather. He died in 1865, and two 
sisters, Harriet and Charlotte Stark, succeeded him in the possession of the 
estate. Charlotte at present survives, and though now qfuite advanced in years, 
is one of the most pleasant and beautiful old ladies to be met with. Here in 
the old family mansion, amid a hundred consecrated memories, she lives in 
hospitable state, the Lady Bountiful of the neighborhood. A nephew and a 
niece reside under the same roof, the solace and delight of her declining years. 
These latter are twice ennobled by the accident of exalted parentage, for on 
their mother’s side they trace descent from Robert Morris, the great financier 
of the Revolution, and signer of the Declaration of Independence ; Lieut. 
Charles F. Morris, who was slain at Molino del Rey, near Mexico, in 1847 ; and 
Commodore Henry W. Morris, who died near Pensacola, in 18064, were their 
uncles. What is quite as remarkable, Mr. Charles F. Morris Stark married, a 
few years since, Miss McNeil, a grand-daughter of Gen. John McNeil, a famous 
New Hampshire worthy. 

At a short distance from the old mansion is the famous Stark cemetery, where 
the dust of most of the family dead is lying. It is beautifully located near the 
highway, surrounded by an iron paling. ‘The waters of a small pond bound 
one side of the graveyard, and a mill is in sight whose activity is in contrast to 
the quietness of this spot. ‘Tall, romantic evergreens wave their branches over- 
head. The spot is picturesque and lovely, and one almost forgets to be sad 
while contemplating its scenic charms. The May sunshine shone through the 
vista, flashing like silver upon the old mill pond, and wreathing a halo of glory 
around the lordly tombs of those who slept beneath my feet. The musical 
notes of singing birds arose from the green shrubbery. The great pines tossed 
their branches in a murmuring rhythm over my head. To die and to be buried 
there, it was a pleasant thought. 

On a little knoll rises a granite monument of chaste design. We walk up to 
it and read the following inscription :— 


IN MEMORY OF 
MAJOR CALEB STARK, 

"ELDEST SON OF 
Major-GENERAL JOHN STARK, 

Under whose command he served his country in the war for American Inde- 
pendence. He entered the army at the age of sixteen, as quartermaster 
of the ist N. H. Regiment ; was afterward adjutant of the same, and 
subsequently brigade major and azd-de-camp to Gen. Stark. He 
was present at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, in 1775; at 
Trenton, in 1776; at Princeton; and in the actions 
of September 19th and October 7th, 1777, whichim- 
mediately preceded the surrender of Burgoyne. 

Jorn December 3, 1759. Died August 26, 1838. 


Life’s fitful fever over he rests here quietly; the clarion of a war trumpet 
could not disturb him. His wife, the beautiful Sarah McKinstry, sleeps beside 
him in the same calm slumber. She died September 11, 1839, aged seventy-two. 
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Numerous monuments mark the resting place of various members of the Stark 
and McKinstry families. 

I turned from the place with regret. How solemn and beautiful everything 
was! It impressed me profoundly. Two Sabbath’s marked that week for me: 
one, in the quiet village church, where I fear I gave a heedless ear ; the other, in 
this lovely cemetery, where my head was humbled in the presence of the great 
and beautiful brought to dust, and where a grand sacred symphony was per- 
formed,—wanting only the genius of Liszt or Tennyson to interpret it in its 
wealth of harmony from the singing of the great pines to the warbling of the 
tiniest bird. 





LETTER FROM S. HALE TO GOV. WILLIAM PLUMER. 


KEENE, April 24, 1825. 


My Dear Sir: 1 have ascertained that Daniel Newcomb was born at Nor- 
ton, in Massachusetts, in 1746. He was educated at Cambridge, was a 
classmate and roommate of Benj. West, graduated in 1768, studied law with 
Judge Lowell (having Christopher Gore for a fellow student), was admitted an 
attorney of the Inferior Court, Suffolk county, October, 1778, came to Keene 
in 779. Inthe interval between leaving college and commencing the study 
of the law, he kept a Latin School a few years at Wrentham. He married Miss 
Stearns, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Stearns of Lunenburg, and for his second 
wife Mrs. Hannah Goldthwait, formerly Miss Daress, of Boston. He was a 
Judge of the Inferior Court of this county and of the Superior Court, a sena- 
tor from this district, and President of Cheshire Bank. He was a good classi- 
cal scholar, had a remarkable memory, was fond of quotations, and read much. 
As a lawyer he was respectable, but had too much ditfidence and sensibility to 
succeed as an advocate. He died in 1818, at the age of seventy-two. Per- 
haps I ought to add that he was intimate with Mr. West, that he invited Mr. 
W. to come to this county, and gave him his choice of Keene or Charlestown. 
Mrs. N. has several letters written by West, from Charlestown, S. C., to her 
late husband. 

I should have sent the foregoing sketch of Judge Newcomb sooner, but 
waited to send with it some account of Gens. Allen and Shepard, which have 
been promised, but have not yet arrived. In looking over the Judge’s pamph- 
lets (who was a very bookworm), I found three relating to the constitution of 
this State, printed in 1791 or ’92; I suspect one was written by yourself. I 
found, also, an Address to the Inhabitants of Berkshire, 1778 ; Considerations 
on lowering tie value of Gold Coins, Boston, 1762, being an answer to Hutch- 
inson ; Narrative of the Indian School, 1772 ; Address to the Inhabitants of 
British Settlements on Slave-keeping, Philadelphia printed, Boston reprinted, 

773, which are now safe in my repository. I shall forward you notices of the 
other gentlemen as soon as I receive them. 
Respectfully and truly yours, 


S. HALE. 
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THE BELLAMY RIVER MILL SUIT. 


BY FRANK W. HACKETT. 


HE saw-mill was obviously an institution of prime necessity to the first 

settlers of New Hampshire. ‘I will now put on the sending of you the 
moddell of a saw-mill, that you may have one going,” writes Thomas Eyre 
from London, under date of May, 1631,—one of the Laconia Company,—to 
Ambrose Gibbins, the company’s agent, at Newichwannock (South Berwick). 
Three years later, the ship Pide-Cowe brought out from England the much 
needed equipment. Gibbins soon had four mills at work. Half a century 
passes away, and we find saw-mills on the Piscataqua and its branches, busy 
not only in furnishing forth material for house building, but in supplying return 
cargoes to the ships that sailed by the fort on Great Island into the river, from 
England or from the Windward Islands. Noble masts went hence for the 
royal navy, and pipe-staves in abundance. “The trade of this Province,” say 
the President and Council in their report of May 7, 1681, to the Privy Council, 
“exported by the inhabitants of its own” produce, is in masts, planks and 
boards, staves, and all other lumber.” ‘The President who thus wrote had 
himself owned and carried on mills for ‘ masting,’”—as getting out masts for 
ships was called,—and the sawing of other timber. No early settler evinced 
greater enterprise than Major Richard Waldron ; no one showed himself wiser 
in council, or braver in Indian fight. His name is conspicuous in our 
annals as a foremost man at Cocheco, where he met a tragic fate,—it will be 
remembered,—at an advanced age, in the terrible massacre of 1689. 

As early as 1640, Major Waldron had built a saw-mill at the falls, where the 
compact part of Dover now stands. <A few miles away another settler, William 
Pomfret, carried onat alittle later date asaw-mill on what is now knownas Bellamy, 
or Back river,— Bellemie’s banke freshett,” the records of that day term it. In 
1652, Waldron entered into an agreement with the selectmen of Dover,—which 
was subsequently ratified by formal vote in town meeting,—to build a meeting- 
house upon a commanding site on Dover Neck. The structure was to be forty 
feet long, twenty-six wide, and “ sixteen foot stud.” In compensation therefor 
the town granted him timber on Bellamy river,—excepting that already granted 
to the Pomfret mill,—and three hundred acres of land there, together with the 
right of setting up mills on the river wherever he should see fit. Waldron 
erected the meeting-house “upon the hill near Elder Nutter’s.” Instead of 
going up the river and setting up new mills, he purchased the Pomfret mill of 
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four individuals who had come to own it, viz.: William Follet, Phillip Lewis, 
Thomas Laighton, and Thomas Beard. 

Major Waldron had two sons-in-law, the brothers Gerrish, both men of prom- 
inence: Captain John Gerrish, of Dover, who was a sheriff and counsellor of 
New Hampshire ; and Joseph Gerrish, a minister at Wenham. ‘The former 
married Elizabeth Waldron, and the latter her sister Anna. As a part of the 
dowry of his daughters, Major Waldron made over to the Gerrishes the mill, 
together with an extensive tract of adjoining land. The mill, under their 
management, gave employment to a goodly number of hands. An account 
book of the business of ‘“ masting,”’ in 1686-87, is still preserved. Here are 
recorded the names of several persons, in and about Cocheco, who a few years 
later fell victims to the attacks of Indians upon the settlement, a foremost 
name being that of Colonel Winthrop Hilton, whose bravery and efficiency 


as 
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as an officer are extolled by Belknap. He was massacred while working upon a 
tree in the forest, that had been felled for a mast. 

Captain John Gerrish became sole owner, in 1701, by purchasing his brother’s 
moiety. ‘The property at his death fell to his sons, Captains ‘Timothy and Paul 
Gerrish, who continued at this po'nt the business in which their father and 
grandfather had engaged. Perhaps the growth of the town demanded the 
erection of other mills at some point farther up the river ; atall events, it appears 
that in the spring of 1719 several persons joined in an enterprise to build a dam 
across Bellamy river, about six miles above the Gerrish mill, with a view of 
erecting new saw-mills at that point. The Gerrishes went there in company 
with the town-clerk of Dover for the purpose of cautioning the parties to desist 
from their undertaking Armed with documentary proof that no one but 
themselves were entitled to set up mills there, they were prepared to show that 
the proposed dam would seriously affect the supply of water which belonged to 
them as of right. They found two men, named Demerett and Jackson, actively 
engaged with others in laying out large pieces of timber for the construction of 
the dam. Protest was in vain, and the Gerrishes appealed to the law. ‘They 
at once, as plaintiffs, brought an action of trespass against “ Ely Demerett, 
Junior, planter, defendant,” in the inferior court of common pleas. The 
defendant’s estate was attached to the value of one hundred pounds, 
and he was summoned to appear at the September term of the court. The 
writ, dated 16 August, 1719, bore test Richard Waldron, chief justice (a son 
of Major Waldron), and was issued by ‘Theodore Atkinson, clerk of the 
court. The return of the officer was as follows: “ Pursuant to ye within writ, 
I have left a sumons at ye house of ye within mentioned Ely Demerett Jun’r 
his abode Pr Benjamin Peirce Deputy Sheriff.” 

It is this suit which forms the subject of the present article. Not that it is 
claimed to have been in any sense a “ famous case” in its day, nor was there 
anything remarkable in the point involved, or in the character of the parties 
engaged, which entitles it to be brought up from the annals of the past. 
Doubtless at that period the question was one of transcendent interest to all 
the good people of Dover, whether or not they were likely to enjoy additional 
and probably more convenient facilities for sawing out their logs or grinding 
their corn. We may well imagine that the dispute waxed warm between the 
friends of the newly projected enterprise and the Gerrish party. But this 
contest was not the small beginning of what has grown to be a great struggle 
against monopoly, for our ancestors had not yet learned to sink the public 
good in their greed for gain. I frankly admit that Gerrish v. Demeritt is not 
a cause celebre. Yet it happens, strangely enough, that the Gerrish family have 
preserved to this day numerous papers (originals and transcripts of record), 
that were used at the trial of this suit, so that one may gather the story of the 
grievance complained of, and the proceedings of the court thereon, without 
the need of resorting to the files of the court itself.* The lapse of a hundred 
and sixty-two years lends a certain interest to these documents quite apart 
from their original value. It can hardly fail to serve a useful purpose to print 
some of them, illustrating as they do the forms of legal procedure in our early 
Province courts, as well as the terms in which conveyances were then executed. 








* The widow of Timothy Gerrish, of Kittery Point, Maine, owns these papers and many others of 
still earlier dates. To her courtesy and kindness I am indebted for permission to copy the documents 

used in the preparation of this article. She is now (September, 188i,) advanced in fier eighty-fourth 
year. She tells me that a trunk filled with these valuable old papers stood in the attic of her house 
for forty years before any one was aware of their existence. Among others are instruments signed 
and sealed by Francis Champernoune, by Nathaniel Fryer, and by Edward Rishworth, and letters, 
etc., of Sir William Pepperell. The late C charles W. Tatde, of Boston, a descendant of Lieutenant 
John Tuttle, mentioned fn this article, made extensive copies of these papers for his ** Life ot Cham- 
pernoune,” a work which it is huped is so far completed that it will see the ligut, notwithstanding te 
death of its amiable and lamented author. 
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It remains, therefore, for me to append such of the papers referred to 
as I have selected, with a line or two explanatory of their contents. 

‘The case came on for trial before the justices and a jury at Portsmouth on the 
third dav of Septembtr, 1719, less than three weeks after the writ was issued. 
The justices of the court of common pleas were Richard Waldron, chief 
justice ; and Shadrach Walton, James Davis, and Jotham Odiorne, associates. 
John Tuck, of Hampton, was foreman of the jury. The defendant pleaded 
‘not guilty.””. There are no traces of counsel employed in the case. A mem- 
orandum of an authority from MSS. Cro. Jac., upon the edge of one of the 
papers, may have been made by one of the justices. There was an attorney- 
general in the Province for the prosecution of indictments, but private litigants 
were accustomed, in that day, to come in person into court and state their 
cases to the justices. ‘The several witnesses were present and swore to the 
facts before the clerk, who reduced their depositions (or some one for him) to 
writing. ‘The clerk certified to what the witness said ; but the witness himself, 
it seems, did not affix his name. 

The plaintiffs claimed title from the town of Dover. They introduced a 
certified copy of the town records,—I. roth ist mo. 55, 56: That no more 
grants should be made till all the grants already made are laid out. IT. ro, 1, 
55, 56: Ratifying grants previously made of land and timber by the town or 
selectmen, “as also the bargain of Timber and land made with capt. Richard 
Waldren as by his deed appeareth bearing date 5, 10, 52.” III. 9, 9, 57: 
Confirming grants that should be laid out by a date mentioned. Then followed 
the agreement of Waldron with the town of Dover for the building of the new 
meeting-house :— 


“ sth of the roth mon: 52 


Articles of Agreement betwixt M* Richard Waldron of Cocheco of The one 
artie and the felect men of douer. 


That is to say M" Vallentine Hill William furbur Henry Langstar William 
Wentworth in the behalf of them selves and the Towne of Douer doe giue 
grant Bargin and fell unto the afforef* M‘ Richard Waldron his heires exec- 
utors Administrators or affigns for euer all the Timber being and growing upon 
the Land on the South fide on belemies Banck ffrefhett excepting fifteen hundred 
trees granted to belemies bank mill Lying on the north fide of the Path from 
bellemies bank toward oyster Riuer unto M‘ Hills grant bounded half a mile 
to the eastward of Thomas Johnson’s Creek with Liberty in the sd ffreshett 
aboue bellemies bank mill in Any Place there of to fett up mill or mills where he 
fhall fee fitt as allfo Three hundred Acres of Land for a farme in Any Place 
within the Tract of Timber affore mentioned to him and his heires and affigns 
for euor and Quietly to Injoy all the Premifes with out Any molleftation us 
felect men in our owne names or in Any other by us_ In Confideration 
whereof the affore ff’ Mr Richard Walden doth bind him felf his heires 
executor, to erect a meeting houfe upon the hill neer elder nutters the demen- 
tions of the f* houfe is to be forty foot long Twenty six foot wide sixteen foot 
ftud with windowes Two doors fitt for such a houfe with a thite Couering and 
to Plast [ ?] all the wales: with glas and nailes Att for it and to be finifhed 
betwixt this and Aprill next Com Twelue months which will be in the year 54 

Att A Towne meeting the fifth of the firft month 56 this bargain and sale 
aboue mentioned was voated the Towne act and Confermed unto him and his 
heires and afsigns for euor 

A Trew Coppy Taken out of douer Towne book Aprill 29th 1719 

Pr /n°® Tuttle Towne Clark” 
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Laighton’s deed to Major Waldron is endorsed: “Tho. layton his Bill o 
sayell to capt. walldern.” It is as follows :— 


“Bee it knowne unto all men by theffe psents that I Thomas Laighton of 
Douer Planter have bargained 9 fould unto Rich* Waldron of the fame towne 
all that my quarter grant of the saw mill now erected 9 built at Bellamys 
banke with all my parte of the logges cutt 9 beinge for the use of the mill with 
all my right in any graunt given by the ‘Towne of Douer for accomodation of 
tember for the use of the said mill, with all the Iron worke belonginge to my 
quarter part 9 likewise all other priviledges 9 Imunities belonginge to my part 
to haue 9 to hould the fame for ever, likewise I doe bind my felfe my heirs 
executors adminitstrators 9 affignes to maintaine the fame against any that may 
or cann lay claime to the fame unto the faid Rich" Waldron his heires exec utors 
administrators 9 assignes for ever, In confideration of the premitfes I the 
f' Ric’ Waldron doe biad my telfe my heires 9 afsignes to pay unto the faid 
Thomas Laighton or his assignes the sum of fixty pounds in Horne cattle 
or English goods within two yeares of the date hereof In witnefse whereof 
both parties have to thefse presents fett theire hands and feales the eight day 
of Aprill one Thoufsand fixe hundred fifty 9 three. 


Thomas | Laighton LS 
his | marke 
Richard waldron ES 


Beinge prefsent att the fealing 9 delivery 


william Pomfrett 
Thaddeus Riddan.” 


Thomas Beard conveys his quarter interest, 6th December, 1654. William 
Follet, of Oyster River (Durham), “within the township of Douer in the 
Massachusetts Colony of New England” conveys his part of “the saw mill- 
work situate upon the Riuer of Bellimaes’ Banke,” at a somewhat later date. 
Peter Coffin and Philip Locke are witnesses. Follet’s wife, Elizabeth, does 
not sign the deed, but releases dower by appearing in open court and joining 
in the acknowledgment, as follows :— 


“wm_ ffollet came into County Court held in Douer ye 29th of June 1675 
& owned this Instrum‘ to be his free act & deede & Elizabeth his wife at ve 
same in open Court rendred up her thirds & right of Dowry in the premises. 

Elias Stileman Cleric. 

“Seasure and possotion was given by william follet of the Land within 
specified by twig and turfe and also an Iron doge deliuered in behalfe of the 
quarter part of the mill within specified this Twentieth day of Aprill 1672 In 
the presense of us 

witness John Gerrish Tho: Young.” 


The next deed is that of Philip Lewis. This instrument deserves to be 
given at large, not only for the very unusual deference paid to Mrs. Lewis in 
the language of its opening clause, but for the ingenious spelling that char- 
acterizes the entire document :— 


“Thes presents wittness that I phillip Lewes w™ the consent of my wife in 
consideration of threescore pounds already fully & wholy reseued of Richard 
Waldern of Douer & for other good causes & considerations hereunto moving 
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have bargained solde & set over unto the said Richard Walderne his hairs 
& Assines for ever; my whole right and property at Bellermis Banke, w" is to 
say, my quarter part of the saw mille, w™ all the iron worke, Ropes, wheles, 
sleads houseing, & all other Implements therunto belonging ; w™ all the Lands, 
and Grants of the Toune for ‘Timber, & Likewise w™ twenty three acars of 
Land, grainted by the towne, w™ all other priviledges & Implyments therunto 
Belonging, to have & to hold to him & his hairs & afines, for euer, & quietly & 
peasebely to Injoy the same without any lett, molestation or trubell from mee 
the said phillip Lewes, or any other by, from, or under mee claiming the same 
& for the performance 


{ 
hearuf, I binde myselfe, hairs, Executors, administrators 
& asines, firmly by thes presents, in witnes wherof, both myselfe & wife have 
sett our hands & seales. 


4th of June 1657 


phillip Lewis [SEAL. ] 
Singned, seled and deliuered hanah + Lewis 
in the presants of us her mark. 


John hancn 

James + kid 

his mark 
Timotheus Walderne 


Thes presents witnes that I Rafe hall | Ralph Hall, of Exeter,] doe wholy 9 
surender up all my wright and pefcian [ possession] I had from phillip Lewes 
in the mill or land or timber at belinges-bank unto Richard walderne his eres 
and asignes for euer witnes my hand and seall this 5: June 1657 


Signed seled and delivered raphe hall [SEAL. ] 
in the presents of us 


John hanen 
James + kid 
his mark 
Timotheus walderne.” 


Major Waldron’s deed to his son-in-law, Captain John Gerrish, is the work 
of a hand more accustomed to the drafting of legal documents :— 


“TO ALL PEOPLE to whom this present writing shall come, to be seene 
or understood, KNOW YEE: that I Richard Waldern of Douer; on the 
Riuer of pifcataque; in New-England Gentlman: For diuers good Caufes ; 
And Consideracons me therunto mouing: HAVE Giuen ; Granted, Aliened ; 
Afsigned Enfeoffed ; And Confirmed, And by the y prefents, doe fully ; cleerly ; 
and Abfolutely ; Giue ; Grant; Alienate ; Affigne And Confirme, unto my son 
in law John Gerrish ; that quarter part of the Saw-Mill, at Belny-bank or by 
what Name foever Called or known; by me formerly purchased of William 
Follat, as Allso that hundred Acres of land be it More or less ; belonging unto ; 
or purchafed therwith, TO HAVE AND TO HOLD; with All And euery 
the priuiledges ; proffitts ; libertis; Rights; Imunities ; Appurtenances what- 
foeuer, therto belonging, with all the Iron work, Geers, Ledges and other 
Implements belonging to the sayd quarter parteof Mill Afore menconed ; to 
him my Sayd Son in law; John Gerrish, his Heirs And Afsignes for euer ; to 
his And their own: onely proper use; behoofe, And benefit. AND I the 
Sayd Richard Walderne ; doe Couenant ; promifse And Grant ; for mee ; my 
Heirs ; executors And Administrators, to And with the Sayd John Gerrish, my 
my son in law; his Heirs; And Afsigns, by theis prefents ; that I the Sayd 
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Richard Walderne, have good right; true Title; full power; And lawfull 
authoritie to Giue; Grant; Alienate; afsigne ; enfeoff And Confirme ; the 
aforefayd, Giuen ; Granted And Assigned premifes, unto him ; the Sayd John 
Gerrish, his Heirs And Assigns: AND, that he the Sayd John Gerrish ; his 
Heirs And Assigns, shall And may ; at all times ; And from time io time, for 
euer hereafter ; peaceably And quietly ; Haue; Hold; Occupie ; pofses And 
Inioy, the premises; in And by, theis prefents, Giuen; Granted Aliened ; 
Assigned ; enfeoffed And Confirmed ; And euery part and parcel thereof, with 
All And Singuler ; the priuiledges, Rights ; Royalties ; liberties ; and Imunities 
whatfoever ; unto the same, or any part or parcel therof, belonging, or in any 
wife appurteyning; without any lawfull lett; denyal; euiccon; ececcon ; 
Interrupcon, molestacon or Contradiccon, of me the Sayd Richard Walderne ; 
my Heirs ; Executors ; Administrators ; or Afsignes; or any of them; or of 
any other person; or persons whatsoeuer, clayming; or hauing any Right, 
Title ; or Interrest, therin ; or to any part, or parcel therof; whether by way 
owry ; Thirds; former Grant, Sale, Mortgage, Judgement, Recognifcence, 
execucon ; det or, Instrument whatfoeuer, By: For; From, or under mee ; 
or by Any other manér of ways or means whatfoeuer. AND that on reason- 
able request to mee made ; I will Acknowledge this Deed of Gift And Grant 
of mine before lawfull Authoritie; And Suffer the Same to be Recorded 
According to Law ; 

In Witness Whereof; I the Sayd Richard Walderne, have hereunto 
Set my hand And Seale, the first day of June In the yeare of our Lord One 
thousand Six hundred, sixtie and eight; And in the Twentieth yeare of our 
Soueraigne Lord Charles the Second: by the Grace of God: of England 
Scotland, France And Ireland king: Defendour of the Faith &c. 


Sealed And delivered Richard Waldron [SEAL ] 
In the presence of 
Peter Coffin 

aull Waldron 

This was acknowledged to be yee act 9 deed of yee saide Richard Wal- 
derne upon yee 26th day of June 1672 before me 


Samuel Symonds 


Recorded in ye Records of Douer & portsm® Booke ye 3° fo: 63: 64: the 
18 August 1672 


p Elias Stileman Record” 


The depositions are written on small pieces of paper, and are nearly all in 
the handwriting of Lieutenant John Tuttle, at that date the town-clerk of 
Dover. ‘Tuttle’s own deposition is as follows :— 


I. 


“The deposition of John Tuttle of douer Aged about seventy-three years 
Testifieth and Saith 


That fume time about the Latter end of may Last Past I the deponent 
being in Company with Captt Tim’ and Capt' Paull Gerrifh up bellemies Bank 
frefhett aboue the mill by eftimation about fouer fcore or a hundred Rods aboue 
a Sartain brook or River Comonly Called or known by the name of malligo 
brook or Riuer and there did fee william Jackson Eli demerett Jun" and sev- 
erall others who owned them selves as Partners together in order to Erectt and 
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fett up a mill upon s* stream and accordingly had Laid Two or three Pieces of 
Timbe ouer 1Crofs s* Riuer, and further This deponant did hear the f* Tim? & 
Paul Gerrish forwarn them in Profseed Any further in the s* work for the 
Priuiled belonged of Right to them and also desired me the deponant to 
Read a Coppy of the bargin and Sale of the Towne to his granfather Wal- 
dron which accordingly I did then the s* Gerrishes forwarned of Profeeding 
any further as they might expect to Answer the Contrary at Law and further 
demand who was the Principle man in Erecting or Carring on s* work that he 
might not miss in Laying ther action and they answered all as won 
Sworne In Court 
p. Zheod" Atkinson Clerk” 


II. 


“The Deposition of Edward Euons and Nath: Hanson of Douer both of 
full age ‘Testifieth and faith 


That we the deponants haue euer since our Remembrance been well 
acquainted with the ftream or Riuer Comonly Called and knowne by the 
name of belemies Bank frefhett and being up fd Riuer fume time aboute the 
Latter End of may Last Paft by Estimation 4 fcore Rods aboue the brook or 
Riuer called malligo brook or River and there did see william Jackfon Eli 
demerett Jun’ and others at work upon ‘Timber in order to Erect and sett up a 
mill upon s* freshett or Riuer then there being Prefent Capt' Timo and 
Cap" Paul Gerrifh will Jackfon Eli Demerett Jun’ & seuerall others the faid Jack- 
fon demerett & other the Partners being at work upon Timber in order to fet 
upon the f* Riuer or ftreame of belemies a mill and did hear the said Ger- 
rifhes® demand or Claim the Priuiled of f River or ftream and forwarn the 
fd demerett and Partnors of Profeeding in fetting any works there on, and 
further we the deponants fay that we being up the fd Riuer about the 2oth of 
July Last did fee the frame of a Dam Erectted and fett up on the fd frefhett 
of belemies bank Riuer at about fourfcore Rods aboue the mouth of mallig 
brook or Riuer by Eftimation 


Sworne In Court Test 
Theod: Atkinson Cler”’ 


III. 


“The deposition of John Tomfon of douer aged 60 years or upwards Testifieth 
and saith 


That I the deponant being Imployed by Eli demerett Jun’ and will Jacfon & 
other to frame a dam and mill upon the frefhett or Courfe of water where 
Capt' Tim® and Capt' Paul Gerish Came with others sume time in the Latter 
End of Last may or beginning of June & did forwarn s* Jackfon demerett and 
other the Partnors for setting any works in the sd Place yet not withftandin 
the s* gerrifhes forwarning of them the f' demerett Jackson and other the 
Partnors haue profeeded and have Erected and fet up in the s* Place the frame 
of a dam and mill and further saith not 

Sworne In Court Pest 
Theod: Atkinson Clerk ”’ 


John Busse was a minister. His deposition and that of his son follow, the 
portion enclosed in brackets being in the handwriting of Atkinson, evidently 
added in open court :— 
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“The diposition of John Busse of full agge teftifieth and faith that fome tyme 
in May Last hee heard Capt: ‘Timothy Gerrifh fay that hee neuer did intend 
to fett A mill ther and ther should neuer bee one fett their and thif is the uery 
fpott of Ground w™ is now in Contreuerfy. John: Buffe Jun" Testifieth to bee 
the truth of aboue euidence hee being then prefent [and that the Damm in 
Contreuerfy is between six & seven milles, above Capt. Gerrifhs’ uper mill as 
the River Runs, Further sayeth not 

Sworne In Court] 7° A¢kinson cler’ 


Depositions of a similar purport were made by William Hill, aged about 
forty years, and by John Field. ‘There is no record in these papers of the 
defendant’s testimony. 

The finding of the jury is as follows :— 

“ Att an Inferiour court of comon please holden at porfsmo: y* 3° of y* 7™ 
mo: 1719 Capt Timothy & paull Gerrishs plaintiffes againft Ely Demerrit 
deffe and : wee of ye Jury find for y® plaintifes coft of court fiue shill damage In 
ye behalf re Jury 


Jn® Tuck forman” 


The defendant prayed an appeal to the “ Honorable the justices of his 
Majestie’s Superior Court Judicature to be holden at Portsmo the ninth day of 
Feby 1719[ 20] in and for the said Province.” ‘The appeal was allowed. On 
the 25th January, 1720, he filed his grounds of appeal, five in number. The 
last ground reads thus — 


“The aforesd grant to Maj Waldron is only a Liberty of setting mill or mills 


on ye ffreshett Called Bellamids ffreshett & not in ye Branches y'of w'as the 
place in contreversie is y* Last Run of any Branch in Bellamids ffreshet nor is 
there indeed any run of water at all when ye water is ‘Low in Bellamids ffreshet, 
so that these reasons Being Considered with what may be further offered on 
Tryall yo" appell*“* humbly hopes your honours and y* gentlemen of ye jury 


will se abund' cause to reverse the former Judgment and Giue yo’r appell* 
cost.” 


But the appellate justices were not disposed to disturb the judgment of the 
court below. The right of the Gerrishes being thus established at law, it 
was only left to the projectors of the new enterprise to give up their under- 
taking, or to make a truce with their adversaries. They chose the latter course. 
The Gerrishes, by indenture of May 30, 1722, granted to Ely Demeritt, Ely 
Demeritt, Junior, Samuel Chesley and Derry Pitman (Richard Rookes and 
Jonathan Cushing witnessing the signatures) “ four parts in six” of the privilege 
of Bellamie Bank, a little above the mouth of Mallego Brook, for two years, at 
three pounds per annum, “except when the water is low.” The opening 
clause of the instrument sets forth, with a stateliness readily pardoned, the fact 
with which the reader has just become acquainted, namely, that the rights of 
the grantors had been confirmed by the judgments of two of His Majesty’s 
Courts of Judicature. 





LETTER FROM MRS. WENTWORTH. 


LETTER FROM MRS. FRANCES WENTWORTH, WIFE OF 
GOV. JOHN WENTWORTH. , 


HE following letter, never before published, is important as illustrating 
4. many points in New Hampshire’s early history. According to the Went- 
worth Genealogy, published by Little & Brown, of Boston, Mrs. Wentworth was 
the daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth (Deering) Wentworth, of Boston, and 
was born September 30, 1745, and so had just entered upon her twenty-sixth 
year when she wrote this letter, which places the date of Gov. Wentworth’s 
operations at Wolfeborough earlier than any New Hampshire historian. From 
his taking his wife there in 1770, it is probable that he commenced the year 
before, which was the year of his marriage, November 11, 1769, and only two 
years after he took upon himself the responsibilities of governor. 

Gov. Wentworth graduated at Harvard College in 1755, whilst his wife had 
only entered upon her tenth year. He soon went to England, and acted not 
only as the agent of his father, Mark Hunking Wentworth, of Portsmouth, who 
was largely engaged in mercantile pursuits, but also as agent for the Province 
of New Hampshire, and he did not return until after his appointment as gov- 
ernor. 

Mrs. Wentworth was previously married (May 13, 1762,) to another cousin, 
Theodore Atkinson, Jr., Secretary of the Province, and Counsellor, and only 
child of Theodore Atkinson, Sr., the wealthiest manin New Hampshire. She 
had then passed into her seventeenth year. Her husband graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1757, when she was twelve years of age. These dates spoil 
many of the sensational stories in the newspapers and magazines respecting 
the early rivalry of these two cousins for her matrimonial hand. 

From this letter, it appears that the Hon. Peter Livius, one of the Counsel- 
lors and otherwise a very prominent man at the time, and afterwards Chief 
Justice of Canada, had had an establishment at Tuftonborough, on or near the 
present main road from Wolfeborough Landing to Moultonborough, before 
Gov. Wentworth began operations at Wolfeborough or about the same time. 
The place is still pointed out. His wife was Ann Elizabeth, daughter of John 
‘Tufton Mason, of the Masonian proprietorship. 

This letter was written to the wife of Hon. Woodbury Langdon, who erected 
for his private residence the well-known Rockingham House at Portsmouth. 
N. H. She was Sarah, daughter of Counsellor Henry Sherburne, and grand- 
daughter of Judge Henry Sherburne, who married Dorothy, sister of the first 
Gov. John Wentworth, who was the grandfather of the last governor and his 
wife. 

The following was the route of Gov. Wentworth from Portsmouth to Wolfe- 
borough. with hotels and distances: ‘To Newington Ferry (Knight’s), six miles ; 
Dover (Hanson’s), six; Rochester (Stephen Wentworth’s), ten; Rochester 
(Rogers’), four; Middleton (Drew’s), ten; Middleton (Guppy’s), one; 
Wentworth House, twelve ; total, forty-nine miles. Then to the house of Judge 
Livius it was nine miles. 

WENTWORTH House, October 4th, 1770. 
My Dear Mrs. Langdon: 
I hope there requires no profusion of words to 
convince my dear Friend how very happy her obliging letter made me, as 
surely she must be sensible of the kindest feelings of my heart towards her, 
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and believe me, my dear Mrs. Langdon, I was extremely uneasy till I heard 
you got safe to Portsmouth. Mrs. Loring* told me you had met with some 
inconvenience at the Ferry, which really alarmed me exceedingly for you. 
However, I was soon quieted by receiving a line from you with mention of 
your health. ‘The time you kindly spent with me in this solitary wilderness 
has riveted a lasting impression of pleasure upon my mind; nor do I forget 
our tedious walks which the charms of the meadow scarcely made up for. I 
have taken but one since, and then lost both my shoes and came home barefoot. 

Mrs. Livius arrived here on Monday afternoon and appeared nearly as tired 
as you was, but would not own it. 

She staid here three nights for fair weather, and at last went over the pond 
in a high gust of wind, which made a great sea and white caps as large as the 
Canoe. 

I was much afraid for her, but she got over quite safe. She told me you was 
unwell when she left town, and I am anxious to hear you are recovered again. 
I wish you had tarried at Wolfborough till you had established your health. 
Indeed, you ought to be very attentive to keep your mind easy and calm, or 
you will be often subject to indispositions that will become mighty troublesome 
to you. I was pleased at all the intelligence you gave me; for, although I 
live in the woods, [ am fond of knowing what passes in the world. Nor have 
any ideas sunk in rural tranquillity half enough to prefer a grove to a Ball-room. 
I wish you were here to take a game of Billiards with me, as I am all alone. 
The Governor is so busy in directions to his workmen that I am most turned 
hermit. 

The great dancing room is nearly completed, with the Drawing Room, and 
begins to make a very pretty appearance. I hope you will be here next sum- 
mer with all my heart, and then our house will be more in order than it was 
when you tavored me with a visit, and less noise. For in fact my head is most 
turned with the variety of noises that is everywhere about me, and I am hardly 
fit to bear it, as [ have been in poor health ever since you left me, and am 
hardly able to live. However, I hope to be stout now the winter comes on, 
as the summer never agrees with my constitution, which looks strong, but is 
quite slender. When Mrs. Loring left me, I gave her in charge your side sad- 
dle, which she promised me to send home to you. I hope it was not forgot. 
If it was, it must have been left at Staver’s tavern, and you can send there for 
it, if you have not received it before this time. 

The cruel came safe, and I will trouble you for the worsted you mentioned, 
as it will do just as well as English; and, if you please, one skein more of 
cruel, as we were much in want of it. 

I have done very little work since you went away ; not because I was indo- 
lently disposed, but because you did so much in helping me that I have noth- 
ing todo. So now [ read or play as I have a mind to do. I get but very 
little of my Governor’s company. He loves to be going about, and sometimes 
(except at meales) I don’t see him an hour in aday. Theseason of the year 


*The Mrs. Loring alluded to was the only child of Hon. Nathaniel Lloyd, uncle 


of Hon. James Lloyd, a long time U. S. Senator from Massachusetts. She was 
born November 1, 1744, and married October 19, 1769 (the same year with Lady 
Wentworth’s last marriage). Hon. Joshua Loring, Jr., son of Commodore Joshua 
and Mary (Curtis) Loring of Boston. He died at Englesfield, England, in 1789, 
aged forty-five. after having held many important positions under the British 
crown. His wife survived him; and, through the representation of Lady Went- 
worth of the loses of her husband, in consequence of his devotion to his sovereign 
during the American Revolution, to Lord North, she was placed upon the British 
Pension list. She had a son, John Wentworth Loring (bornthe same year with 
Gov. Wentworth’s son), who left descendants. 
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advances so rapidly now that we begin to think of Winter Quarters, and I 
believe we shall soon get to town. I guess we shall set off about the time we 
proposed. You may easily think I dread the journey, as the roads are so bad, 
and I as great a coward as ever existed. I tell the Governor he is unlucky ina 
wife having so timid a disposition, and he so resolute. For you know he would 
attempt, and effect if possible, to ride over the tops of the trees on Moose 
Mountain, while poor I even tremble at passing through a road cut at the foot 
of it. 

Your little dog grows finely and I shall bring him down with me. You never 
saw such a parcel of animals in your life, and they have lessened poor Phyllis’ 
courage down to a standard, for she can hardly crawl along. But I intend 
to send some of them off soon. We have given Mr. Livius one, and our 
neighbors all around are begging to have one, so that the stock will soon be 
lessened, and [ intend to see yours is the best taken care of amongst them. 
Mrs. Rindge* seems now to falter in her intentions to spend the winter in town, 
but she says she is fixed on passing a month or so there. I believe it all a 
matter of uncertainty ; for the roads are so precarious in the winter months, 
that tis impossible to fix on anything. Her babyseem; to grow considerably 
and looks better than it did, so that | begin to think now she has a chance for 
its life. You know it looked in a great decline at the time you was with me. 
I am obliged for your charge to the House you lodged at on the read to be in 
readiness for us at our return. I desire things only a little clean ; for elegance 
is not to be found in the country. I hope Mr. Langdon and your little ones 
are in health. I prav you’l present my best compliments to him and tell him 
I hope the roads will be better next year to induce him to try another journey 
to Wolfborough. ‘The Governor has just come in and says I must send a great 
many compliments to you and Mr. Langdon, and tell you he knows you’l for- 
get how to eat beef at Portsmouth.¢ Wolfborough is the place to recover 
appetites and learn people to relish anything that is set before them. But 
adieu. I could write you all day, but [ am called on for my letter by Mr. 
Russel who is just setting off for his journey. This relieves you from the 
trouble of reading a long pen’d epistle from one who need not say she loves 
you ; since you know you can command every friendship that flows from the 
affectionate heart and mind of 

Your Sincere Friend and Very humble Servant, 
FRANCES WENTWORTH. 


*The Mrs. Rindge alluded to was probably the wife of one of Gov. John Went- 
worth’s maternal cousins, as his father, Mark Hunking Wentworth, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Rindge of Portsmouth. 


+The following shows that the Governor and Lady had returned to Portsmouth 
the next month, and were entertaining their friends :— 


** The Governor and Lady invite to tea on Thursday next, Mr. and Mrs. Langdon. 
Tea at five o'clock P. M. 

Portsmouth. 

Friday evening. Nov. 23, 1770.” 
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SunDAY, Oct. 25, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant, wind W. S. W.; 
middle and latter part cloudy weather. 

MonpDaAY, Oct. 26, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant, struck top gallant 
yards, sewed our cables and springs, 
employed landing the stores. ‘Thirteen 
sail of coasters from the eastward in 
below. Arrived this day a prize schoon- 
er laden with bread, &e.. from Quebec ; 
winds. W. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 27,1778. This morning 
cloudy weather, employed cleaning ship 
and landing stores. A cartel arrived 
here to-day from New York with a 
manifesto; sent the first cartel’s boat on 
board. Middle and latter part cold 
and cloudy weather. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 28, 1778. This 
morning clear weather, employed wash- 
ing decks, &c. ‘The Fortune, privateer, 
arrived here from off a cruise, having 
taken nothing. ‘The middle and latter 
part fair weather, wind east. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 29, 1778. This morn- 
ing cloudy weather. wind S. E.. people 
employed cleaning ship. The ship Lucia 
from Sheepsgate, Capt. Isaac Cusno, 
commander, bound to Boston from 
France, arrived here. The middle and 
latter part clear and cold, wind 8. W. 

FRIDAY. Oct. 30, 1778. This morning 
thick weather, wind west, people em- 
ployed cleaning ship &c. A prize brig ar- 
rived here taken by the Hornet, Capt. 
Spurger of Newbury. Eleven sail of 
coasters in below; the latter partof this 
day cloudy and cold. 

SATURDAY, Oct.31,1778. This morning 
begins with thick, cloudy weather, with 
rain. People employed cleaning ship, 
&c.; the latter part cold. 

SunpDay, Nov. 1. 1778. This morning 
begins with cloudy weather and cold, 
wind N.E. ‘The armed schooner———, 
William Ray. commander, from Machias, 
bound to Boston, arrived at Great 
Island. ‘The middle and latter part cold, 
wind 8S. W. 

Monpay, Nov. 2, 1778. This morning 
begins with cold and cloudy weather, 
wind north. People employed on ship's 
duty; middle and latter part cloudy and 
cold. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 3, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant, wind S. W.; peo- 
ple employed cleaning ship. &¢. Seven- 
teen sail of merchantmen, &c., in below ; 
middle and latter part a gale, wind S.W. 


P. JEWELL. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 4, 1778. This 
morning fair and cold, wind N. W. 
People employed on ship’s duty ; middle 
and latter part cold and clear weather. 

THURSDAY. Nov. 5, 1778. This morn- 
ing begins with cloudy weather, wind 
N. E. People employed cleaning ship; 
middle and latter part snow and cold, 

FrIpAY, Noy. 6, 1778. This morning 
fair and cold, wind N. People employed 
scraping the decks. Captain Simpson 
returned from Boston. 

SATURDAY, Novy. 7, 1778. This 
ing begins with rainy weather, wind 
S. E. Four of our prisoners deserted 
latter part of this day. Weather mod- 
erates, wind S. W. 

SUNDAY, Novy. 8, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant, wind S. W.; the mid- 
dle and latter part clear weather. 

Monpbay, Noy. 9, 1778. This morning 
begins with thick rainy weather. People 
employed getting up quarter sails, in 
order to get the guns out; middle and 
latter part hard storm with rain. 

TUESDAY, Noy. 10,1778. This morn- 
ing begins with clear weather, wind 5. 
W. Fifteen labourers and two caulkers 
employed on ship's duty; middle and 
latter part fair weather. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11, 1778. This 
morning begins with thick weather, and 
full of rain. People employed in the 
hold getting out water casks and beef. 
Put the best bower cable on board the 
Durkingfield, as also four pairs spare 
shrouds. Fifteen labourers and six 
caulkers employed on ship's duty; mid- 
dle and latter part hard storm of rain. 

THuRSDAY, Nov. 12,1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant, wind N. W. Peo- 
ple employed getting out the guns. 
Landed some of the gunners’ stores. 
Delivered to John Hart, the rope maker, 
the old shrouds belonging to the sloop 
of war Drake. Fifteen labourers and six 
caulkers employed on ship’s duty; mid- 
dle and latter part fair and pleasant. 

Fripay, Nov. 13, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant, wind west. People 
employed landing provisions, viz.: sev- 
enty-four barrels beef and pork. Landed 
the bow and waist netting; sent the net- 
ting irons to Mr. Sherburne, the smith. 
Delivered Mr. John Hart seventy-two 
pounds of cable. Fourteen labourers 
and six caulkers employed on ship’s 
duty. Middle and latter part fair wea- 
ther, wind S. W. 


morn- 
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